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ONE AGAINST THE WORLD, 








Be your own star, for strength is from 
within ; « 

And one against the world will always 
win. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

In the New York Assembly, the ma- 
jority in favor of the bill giving women 
taxpayers the right to vote on all propo- 
sitions to raise money by tax or assess- 
ment was even larger than reported last 
week. The vote stood 83 to 29. The bill 
is now before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and all New York suffragists 
should write to their Senators asking 
them to vote for it when it comes up in 
the Senate. 





In the Indiana House of Representatives, 
on March 5, the constitutional amendment 
to grant women full suffrage, introduced 
by Representative Neal, was adopted by a 
vote of 52 to 35, and was duly enrolled 
and sent to the Senate for its action. The 
vote did not develop party lines; Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike;supported and 
opposed it. The author of the measure 
says that he has secured enough pledges 
from members of the Senate to insure its 
adoption by that body. Another Legis- 
lature must pass upon it before it can be 
submitted to the voters. 





In the Massachusetts House, the Cons 
mittee on Election Laws reported ad- 
versely, on March 6, on the petition of 
Miss Caroline Cook, of Somerville, and 
others, that women entitled to vote for 





school committee be empowered to vote 
in the caucuses on the nominations for 
school committee. Representative John 
F, Foster, of Somerville, moved the sub- 
stitution of the bill for the adverse report, 
A very lively discussion followed. Repre- 
sentatives Kinney, of Boston, Fall and 
Dowse, of Malden, Foster, of Somerville, 
and Cook, of Leominster, spoke in favor of 
substitution. Mr. Charles R. Saunders, 
of Boston, opposed it, urging that in Bos- 
ton the candidates for school committee 
are nominated at the same conventions 
that nominate other officers. ‘‘Women 
have no responsibility for a party’s action, 
and should not determine its nomina- 
tions.’’ Substitution was refused and the 
adverse report accepted. 





Alabama and South Carolina have fol- 
lowed the example of Georgia in voting 
down the bill to prohibit child labor in 
factories, and this action has made hun- 
dreds of Southern women long for the 
ballot who never before had the slightest 
wish to vote. A Georgialady lately wrote 
to an Atlanta paper that it really seemed as 
if some State Legislatures were in league 
with thé Equal Suffrage Associations. 
The law prohibiting child labor has been 
one of the good results of equal suffrage 
in Colorado. Mrs. Evangeline Heartz, 
the only woman member of the Colorado 
House of Representatives, suggests in a 
recent letter that if the opponents of 
woman suffrage could be eliminated from 
certain State Legislatures and replaced by 
men who have a real regard for women, 
“they could find an immediate solution to 
the burning question of child labor, which 
is such a prevalent evi!.”’ 





20TH CENTURY COLLEGE FUND. 


Eight more college reading rooms are 
to receive the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for a 
year. Mrs, Caroline W. Heizer, of Way- 
land, Mass., and Miss Maria Murdock, of 
Cambridge, Mass., have each sent $5, to 
subscribe for four colleges. 
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MARY LOWELL STONE FUND. 

The Mary Lowell Stone Fund has sub- 
scribed ten dollars to send the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for three months to forty per- 
sons. 





MRS, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Like her husband, Mrs. Roosevelt came 
of the best old New York stock, which is 
to say, the best there is anywhere, writes 
Jacob Riis in the N. Y. Home Journal. A 
high-bred and gentle lady, she is a lovable 
and sensible mother as well as a beloved 
wife. Six children sit around her table, 
to whom she is a companion in all their 
doings, a sympathetic and comprehending 
friend in the little trials and scrapes of 
childhood, In summer they lead a life of 
ideal freedom on the Oyster Bay farm, the 
boys being freebooters, rough riders, 
pioneers, and mighty hunters by turns, or 
all at once. Once in a while comes papa 
to join in their sport with all the vim and 
spirit of his own well-remembered boy- 
hood. ‘Sagamore Hill,’’ as the estate is 
called, is the home toward which also 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s spirit yearns. It is there 
she passes her happiest hours, among her 
flowers and in the peaceful pursuits of 
housewifery. She is very fond of outdoor 
exercise, and takes long walks through 
the woods, now with her lover husband, 
and again with the troop of boys and girls 
as a boisterous bodyguard. 

All the poor people in the village, and 
far beyond its bounds, know her and are 
known to her. No misfortune befalls 
them but a kindly hand is reached forth 
from ‘“‘the Hill” with help and comfort. 
The Roosevelts are not rich, as is generally 
believed. The great wealth belongs to 
another branch of the family. But they 
are always ready to give a lift to their 
neighbor. Nor are they strict construc- 
tionists in defining the term. During the 
severe cold snap of the winter two years 
ago, when there was much suffering 
among the poor in the New York tene- 
ments, I was more than once made the 
almoner of Mrs. Roosevelt, witli instruc- 
tions always to find out the exact facts of 
the case, so as to make sure that help 
could be applied wisely. 

Wife and mother first, Mrs. Roosevelt 
finds room in her well-ordered life fora 
beneficent practice of the social amenities 
that make part of the life of a public man’s 
wife. 

As mistress of the Executive Mansion at 
Albany, she was as deservedly popular 





among the matrons as she was admired of 
the young for her gentleness and girlish 
beauty. In Washington official circles 
she will be welcomed back with enthusi- 
asm. She wasa great favorite there when 
her husband was Civil Service Commis- 
sioner and Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. The liking is mutual. She, too, 
is fond of Washington. It is safe to say 
that the Roosevelt house will be one of 
the chief social centres of the capital under 
the next Administration. It is well for 
those who have the entrée of it, and well 
for Washington society, for the wife of the 
vice-president possesses in a high degree 
not only the social virtues, but that rare 
common sense and perfect tact that make 
a haven of refuge in the troubled sea of 
diplomacy at the National Capital. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association on 
Tuesday, March 12, at 3 P. M. It will be 
addressed by Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, of 
Bangor, Me., who} is the president of the 
Dorothea Dix Memorial Association. To 
the present generation the name of Doro- 
thea Dix is not familiar, although her 
work of philanthropy and patriotism ex- 
tended nearly through the 19th century. 
The life of this noble woman will be dis- 
cussed, and we shall learn how its influ- 
ence is still extending at the present time, 
and how a few women, impressed with 
the greatness of the work accomplished by 
Miss Dix, are seeking to perpetuate her 
memory by an enduring monument, There 
will be other speakers in addition to Mrs, 
Beedy, and a general discussion, after 
which tea and the usual social hour will 
follow. Mary A, LIVERMORE, Pres. 
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GAMING LAWS IN WESTERN STATES. 

On the last day of its session, the Wyo- 
ming Legislature passed an anti-gambling 
bill, over which there had been heated 
strife during much of the session. 

Although the clergymen and news- 
papers of Montana, aided of course by 
the women with their ‘‘indirect influence,”’ 
waged a strong fight against the proposed 
law to license gambling, the measure had 
so many friends in the Legislature that a 
compromise was accepted. The bill was 
withdrawn on condition that a substitute 
should be presented, making gambling a 
misdemeanor instead of a felony. 

In Idabo, a strong effort was made to 
repeal the law against gambling which 
had been passed in consequence of the 
adoption of equal suffrage; but the at- 
tempt failed. A hard fight was then made 
to secure a law giving the counties local 
option in regard to licensing gambling. 
This also failed. 

The debate over the question brought 
out clearly the opposition of the women. 
The chief argument used for the bill was 
that gambling would go on at any rate, 
and that the State ought to get a revenue 
from it. On the other hand, Representa- 
tive Munson declared there was not fifty 
per cent, as much gambling now as before 
it was made illegal. 

Representative Davis, who introduced 
the bill for a general State law licensing 
gaming, said: 

We want a revenue from this source—a 
revenue to go to the schools of the State 
to benefit the children. 

Representative McKinlay said that there 
was before the House a petition for the 
licensing of gaming, from Wallace, “‘signed 
by every good citizen of that place, the 
school superintendent, merchants, and a 
preacher or two.”’ He added: 

It is the tin-horn and the sentimentalist 
only who would vote against it. Be men, 
and do what you know the people of this 
State want you to do. Though I have 
the greatest respect for the women of the 
State, still I believe they are not capable 
of judging of this matter; they do not 
know about it... . I think this Legis- 
lature, or any other, is in very small busi- 
ness passing laws to make men better. I 
have, you may say, been largely raised in 
a gambling joint. From the age of nine 
to sixteen I was constantly in and out of 
betting rings, rings on race tracks, as well 
as places where different games were 
played. 

Representative Hunt said: 

Is it any wonder that the mothers of 
this State are upon their knees praying 
against the enactment of this damnable 
bill? After bringing forth the son of her 
heart she has to think it possible that the 
young man may be brought to the lowest 
depths of infamy through the passage of 
so accursed a measure. The time has 
come when the Christian sentiment of this 





State prevails. The time has passed when 
the class of people favoring this bill can 
dictate any policy in Idaho. 


The proposal to give the counties local 
option on licensing gambling was indefi- 
nitely postponed by a vote of more than 
two toone. Representative C. K. Shaw, 
of Boise, is reported by the Salt Lake 
Tribune as saying, while on a visit to that 
city: 


There were a number of gamblers who 
thought the license bill would pass the 
Idaho Legislature. But they miscalcu- 
lated the sentiment of the State. The 
majority of our people, and certainly the 
great majority of the women, are against 
licensing gambling. 


——_- 


MRS. HEARTZ VS. MR. FOXCROFT, 


At a legislative hearing in Boston on 
woman suffrage a few days ago, Mr. 
Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, said: 


In the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives the other day, the Speaker was 
trying to enforce the rule against smok- 
ing, and the one woman member said the 
smoke made her ill, but the members con- 
tinued to smoke. In Massachusetts there 
is hardly a hod-carrier that would be 
guilty of such a thing. What makes the 
difference between the Massachusetts hod- 
carrier and the Colorado legislator? It is 
because in Colorado the woman who asked 
for the ballot has got what she wanted. 


Thinking the alleged incident was prob- 
ably a canard, I wrote to ‘the one woman 
member” of the Colorado Legislature, Mrs. 
Evangeline Heartz, inquiring as to its 
truth. Mrs. Heartz replies: 


HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 
DENVER, CoL., Fes. 25, 1901. § 

My Dear Miss Blackwell: The trifling 
incident which furnished the foundation 
for this unwarranted story originated in a 
spirit of humor, At the commencement 
of this, the 13th session, we were work. 
ing under the rules of the 12th General 
Assembly. A new member, a gentleman 
not addicted to smoking, made a motion 
that the Committee on Rules be instructed 
to bring in a rule prohibiting smoking in 
the House. Some of those who plead 
guilty to the habit made a few remarks 
purely in fun, but not antagonizing the 
motion, which was adopted, and has 
been uniformly observed, and I have never 
suffered the slightest unpleasantness from 
that source. I was a member, with other 
ladies, of the 11th General Assembly; the 
12th had three representatives from wom- 
en’s ranks, and all have received the same 
courtesy. It gives me pleasure to say, 
further, that we have had many lady visi- 
tors from Eastern cities—New York, Al- 
bany, St. Louis, and elsewhere; and these 
ladies have all complimented us on the 
freedom from tobacco smoke which dis- 
tinguished our House of Representatives. 

I can render the following testimony 
individually, and substantially it could be 
verified by three-fourths of the citizens of 
Colorado. Beginning with my personal 
experience, [ am bound in candor and 
justice to say that a more courteous, gen 
tlemanly body of men than the Colorado 
legislators, in their habitual conduct 
toward the ‘‘one woman member,’’ could 
not be found in any State of the Union, 
Massachusetts included, [t is worth notic- 
ing that no woman exercising her privi- 
lege as an elector has any complaint to 
offer of a diminution of respectful and 
even gallant treatment, in every walk of 
life. 

In closing, I would assure Mr, Foxcroft 
that if there is truly a difference between 
the ‘‘hod-carrier’”’ of Massachusetts and the 
Colorado law-giver, it is not the one in 
question, but finds expression in the inde- 
pendent thought and action that enable 
us to keep time with the century. 


Mrs. Heartz read Mr. Foxcroft’s re- 
marks, and her answer, to the members 
of the Colorado Legislature. They ex- 
pressed their opinion of Mr, Foxcroft in 
vigorous terms, and passed a vote of 
thanks to Mrs, Heartz for defending them 
from the unauthorized slander. 

When Cuvier was reconstructing pre- 
historic animals from their relics, some of 
his students laid a plan to frighten him. 
One of them got himself up as a pre- 
historic monster of frightful aspect, and 
appeared one night at the professor’s bed- 
side, crying in a hollow voice, ‘“‘Cuvier, 
Cuvier, I have come to eat you!’ The 
great naturalist scanned the apparition, 
and answered coolly: ‘*Horns — hoofs. 
Graminivorous! Youcan’t!” And, turn- 
ing over, he went to sleep again, while 
the extinct animal, more extinct than 
ever, sneaked silently away. Any one 
with the slightest experience in investi- 
gating the long series of groundless stories 
that have been circulated against equal 
suffrage could have recognized that one 
about the Colorado legislators as a canard 
by its ear-marks, and would have refused 
to be disturbed byit. But there are none 
so blind as those who will not see, and Mr. 
Foxcroft wanted to believe in the reality 
of the bogey. A. 8. B. 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Eiper, of Colfax County, Ne- 
braska, has undertaken the task of mail 
delivery. Her contract requires her to 
take the mail from Schuyler and deliver 
it to the post-offices of Wells, Praha, and 
Heun. Each trip involves a distance of 
thirty miles. 

Mrs. Hueu Fraser, Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe’s niece, the author of ‘Palladia” 
and other novels, and of a delightful col- 
lection of ‘Letters from Japan,’’ was, like 
her brother, Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
born in Italy. She lives in Rome, She is 
the widow of an English diplomatist of 
high rank, and one of her sons was 
wounded in South Africa. 

Mrs. CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH, 
of Chicago, one of the auditors of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, has just had a daughter. This lit- 
tle girl ought to have a good legal mind, 
as both her parents are lawyers. Mr. and 
Mrs. McCulloch had already two fine 
young sons, but this is their first girl. 
Suffragists all over the country will con- 
gratulate them. 

Miss MAuD PowWELL, the violinist, who 
is announced for the senior concert at 
Wellesley College on March 11, has recent- 
ly returned from two seasons of work in 
Great Britain, where she won laurels for 
herself and honors for her native land. 
She has long been known as an admirable 
artist. She is a niece of Mrs, Ellen Powell 
Thompson, of Washington, whose name 
is prominent in suffrage work. 

MME. DE FERRIERES, superintendent of 
the French hospital at Johannesburg, has 
just received the Royal Red Cross from 
King Edward. This decoration was insti- 
tuted in 1883, as a recognition of services 
rendered by women in connection with 
the nursing of the sick and wounded of 
the army and navy. Among the first upon 
whom it was bestowed was Miss Night- 
ingale. Countess Roberts is also entitled 
to wear it. 

Miss SARAH CONE BRYANT, who has 
succeeded Mrs. Maud Wood Park as pres- 
ident of the College Equal Suffrage 
League, addressed about a hundred stu- 
dents of Mt. Holyoke College last week 
on equal suffrage. They were an intelli- 
gent and appreciative audience, and 
crowded around Miss Bryant after the 
lecture to ask questions. Prof. Annah 
May Soule, of the department of econom- 
ics, was an interested listener. 

THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, who so 
shocked British society by opening a lace 
shop in Bond Street, London, has sold her 
lace and lingerie business and retired 
from trade. She is now devoting her time 
and her fine talents to promoting the edu- 
cation and welfare of country working 
girls. A rich dowager, whose name thus 
far has been kept 4 secret, gave her $500,- 
000 to carry on this work. The countess 
is establishing schools, homes, and board- 
ing-houses for the girls, where they are 
safe, and enjoy many advantages. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster presided at the 
banquet lately given by the Women’s 
National Republican Association at the 
Riggs House, Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Mary S. Lockwood, Mrs. Sarah E, Dean, 
Miss Elisabeth F. Pierce, Miss Mary Wood, 
and Miss Helen Varick Boswell, officers 
of the association, assisted in receiving. 
At nine o’clock the long procession filed 
into the banquet hall, which was deco- 
rated with palms and flowers, a large pic- 
ture of President McKinley and the na- 
tional colors. An orchestra played patri- 
otic music, Chauncey M. Depew was to 
have been the guest of honor, but a pro- 
longed night session of the Senate kept 
him away. As Mr. Depew was the only 
man on the programme, the speaking was 
confined to women, and the hundred men 
present, among whom were some of the 
most noted speakers in the Senate and 
House, thoroughly enjoyed the odd ex- 
perience of having the toasts responded 
to by the other sex. A letter of greeting 
from President McKinley spoke most ap- 
preciatively of the work of Republican 
women. Mrs. Foster acted as toast- 
mistress, and the toasts were responded 
to as follows: ‘‘Political Reminiscences,” 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood; “The Western 
Reserve,’ Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey; 
**Practical Politics,’ Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell; ‘‘The Woman Voter,” Mrs. 
Charles Eldridge; ‘‘The College Woman 
in Politics,’ Miss Mary Wood; ‘Why 
Utah Went Republican,” Mrs. Susa Young 
Gates; ‘‘The Western Woman in Politics,’’ 
Mrs. Isabel Worrell Ball; ‘*The Pains of 
Patriotism,’’ Mrs. James Tanner. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Jobn D. Rockefeller has given $110,000 
to Vassar for a new dormitory. This will 
enable all the students to live within the 
college grounds. 


The Erminie A. Smith prize, offered by 
Vassar College for excellence in the study 
of mineralogy and geology, has been 
awarded this year to Miss Mabel C. 
Kennedy. 


With elaborate ceremonies Miss Caroline 
T. Stewart, of Memphis, Tenn., was pro- 
moted to the degree of doctor of pbiloso- 
phy at the University of Berlin, on Feb. 
18. For the first time all the competitors 
were women, the other candidates being 
Miss Jane Scherzer, Miss Mary Montgom- 
ery, and Frau Herter. 

Wellesley College is to receive a library 
of Italian literature from Mr. George A. 
Plimpton, of New York City, in memory 
of his wife, Frances Taylor Plimpton. 
This library, which is one of the most 
complete in existence, embraces the prin- 
cipal authors of Italy from Dante and his 
contemporaries down to the present time, 
and as far as possible represents them by 
first editions. Mrs. Plimpton was gradu- 
ated from Wellesley in 1884, and shortly 
before her death had been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Wellesley Associa- 
tion. 

Last Saturday the barn at Wellesley 
College was crowded with the guests of 
the Agora Society, assembled to witness a 
session of the ‘‘Cuban constitutional con 
vention.’’ Leading statesmen of Cuba 
were personated by members of the soci- 
ety, and affairs were conducted with a 
formality and a decorum worthy a consti- 
tutional assemblage. Miss Margaret Mills, 
president of 1901, acted as chairman. 
General Wood’s resolutions, introduced 
by Miss Minnie Pappenheimer, president 
of the society, provoked the debate, and a 
logical, comprehensive, and enthusiastic 
discussion of the Cuban question followed. 
The general conditions of dependence on 
the United States, the subject of coaling 
stations, of treaties, of public debt, and of 
the intense patriotism of the Cubans, 
were well presented. The Boston Herald 
says: ‘The arguments of the members 
showed a wide and intelligent grasp of the 
principles of government.’’ The vote on 
the resolutions resulted in their defeat, 
followed by the enthusiastic adoption of 
the resolutions recently passed by Cuba. 
Among the speakers were Miss Minnie 
Pappenheimer, ’01; Miss Jessie Hutsin- 
pillar, 02; Miss Claire Morrison, ’02; Miss 
Mary Leavens, ’01; Miss Louise Allen, 
703; Miss Helen Harrington, '02; and 
Miss Maud Thompson, ’01, who spoke 80 
brilliantly at the recent legislative hearing 
on equal suffrage. The programme was 
followed by a short reception for the 
guests of the evening, including many 
people from neighboring towns. The 
members of the society served dainty re- 
freshments. 

As a memorial of their recent semi-cen- 
tennial jubilee the ladies of the Congrega- 
tion Emanu-El of San Francisco have pre- 
sented the University of California with 
an endowment of $15,000 to establish a 
fellowship in the Semitic department. 





The reception recently given to the 
senior women students of Berkeley and 
Stanford by the Collegiate Alumnz Asso- 
ciation, California Branch, included some 
unusually interesting features. In Soro. 
sis Hall, San Francisco, the members sat 
down to luncheon at one o'clock. At 
three, the assembly room was filled with 
the members and their guests. Miss 
Frances Dean, the president, welcomed 
the guests on behalf of the Society, and 
introduced Mrs. May Cheney, who spoke 
briefly on the legislation proposed by the 
California State Education Commission 
as to the certificating of teachers. The 
Collegiate Alumnae Association has 
worked for the past eight years to secure 
such legislation; but, as Mrs. Cheney ex- 
plained, women have in California no 
political rights, and no result ensued until 
male educators took the matter in hand. 

The subject for the afternoon, ‘‘Openings 
for College Women,” was taken up first 
by Miss Mabel Clare Craft, the Sunday 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. In 
treating ‘‘Women in Journalism,’ she 
emphasized the necessity of beginning at 
the foot of the ladder. ‘‘Women in the 
Ministry’’ was discussed by the Rev. Mrs. 
B. Fay Mills. She said there is more need 
than ever, at the present day, of the true 
priest. Prof. Mary Roberts Smith dis- 
cussed the present opportunities offered 
to women of obtaining college professor- 
ships. 

Mrs. Wm. Keith, ex-president of the 
Association, reminded her hearers that 
there were only four States of the Union 
where women received equal pay for equal 
work, where their opportunities of secur- 
ing desirable positions were equal, and 





where they were not discriminated against 
on account of their sex. These were the 
four equal suffrage States. She cited the 
case of Miss Henry, of Berkeley, now 
assistant professor in the State University 
of Idaho, and of women State Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction in several of 
these States. Mrs. Keith urged the Col- 
legiate Alumpz as an organization to es- 
pouse the cause of equal suffrage, and 
thus help to provide college women with 
as many ‘‘openings’’ as they were capable 
of entering. 

Mrs. Smith boasted of the liberality of 
Stanford University in regard to the em- 
ploying of competent women as instruc- 
tors. Mrs. Keith replied that President 
Jordan and Mrs. Stanford were both be- 
lievers in woman suffrage. 

Miss Katherine Felton spoke on “Or- 
ganized Charity and College Settlement 
Work.”’ She related some interesting 
personal experiences, and unrolled a wide 
vista of ‘‘openings.”’ 

The next meeting will take place March 
16th. 

Miss Sarah Scovill Whittlesey, a gradu- 
ate of Radcliffe College, has written for 
her Ph. D. degree at Yale a thesis on the 
Massachusetts labor laws. This study is 
pronounced by Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, of the Department of Labor at 
Washington, the best work of the kind he 
has ever seen. Her analysis shows the 
present condition of the Massachusetts 
statute books on labor, and also shows 
when these statutes were passed, the 
causes which led up to them, and the ef- 
fects, economic, social, and moral, of the 
various laws. At the request of Commis- 
sioner Wright, the thesis has been pub- 
lished in the annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and President Hadley has honored the 
monograph by writing an introduction 
for it. F. M. A. 
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CO-OPERATIVE COOKING. 

The experiment in codperative cooking, 
started in a suburb of Chicago about a 
year ago, is attracting wide notice, and 
receiving much publicity. Its promoters 
had no thought of creating a movement 
or of establishing a system, says the N. Y. 
Evening Post, but they seem to have done 
both, as they are flooded with letters from 
all parts of the country, asking for details 
of methods. The experiment grew out of 
the difficulties of keeping servants in a 
suburb of a city. A dozen families have 
simply pooled their housekeeping ex- 
penses, and, under the management in 
turn for two weeks of two of the house- 
keepers, the cooking and serving of meals 
for all is accomplished. The common 
dining-room and kitchen is a floor in a 
house near which all the members of the 
association live. Here each family has its 
separate table, individual linen, silver, 
china, etc. Expenses are carefully set 
down, and every family pays pro rata, 
according to the number of its members. 
So far the experiment is economical and 
satisfactory. 





THE TESTIMONY OF FACTS—AN INCIDENT. 

Last week an equal suffrage debate 
was held in one of Boston’s suburban 
towns. The anti - suffragists urged as 
usual that women are weak and depend- 
ent, and hence unfit to have the ballot. 
One speaker declared that ‘‘women are 
helpless and useless in an emergency.”’ 
He illustrated this idea with pictures con- 
structed by his own imagination. 

An emergency arose sooner than anyone 
expected. At an early hour, the morning 
after this debate, it was discovered that 
the house of one of the anti-suffrage 
speakers was on fire. The town fire de- 
partment turned out and all hands were 
soon busy drenching the house, inside and 
out, with water, and incidentally dampen- 
ing the fire. Other persons also arrived; 
among them a score or so of c llege girls 
who lived in a college hall near by. Ac- 
cording to all the theories, these women 
students ought to have stood on the op- 
posite side of the street, passive and use- 
less spectators. Instead of that, they 
dashed into the burning house and ren- 
dered no small aid in getting things out. 
They seemed to know better than the 
men and boys did where to take hold and 
how to do the work. Asa result of their 
coolness and good sense, books, pictures 
and bric-a-brac were rescued without that 
smashing which is almost as bad as a 
fire itself. Clothing, bedding, dishes and 
rugs were taken to places of safety. Sev- 
eral girls younger than the students went 
down cellar and brought out the canned 
fruit. One of them thought the step- 
ladder ought to be saved—‘‘it would be 
needed’’—so up she came with it, and it 
was needed immediately in taking down 
pictures. 

At last the upper story was a wreck, a 
portion of the roof destroyed, the interior 
drenched with water; but the goods were 
out. The occupants of the house testify 





j to the coolness, skill and despatch of the 


young women who came to thé rescue. 
Considering such incidents as this—and 
they are happening every day—is it not 
time for anti-suffragists to drop the inane 
slander that ‘‘women are useless in an 
emergency’’? * 


-_-- 


GERMAN WOMEN PRUTEST. 

In the little German sheet, Frauencor- 
respondenz, appears the following spirited 
appeal from the society called Frau- 
enrecht: 

To all German Societies of Women: 

Recent developments, such as the pro- 
hibition of discussion at a meeting in 
Hamburg on the subject of Social Purity, 
and the exclusion of women from the 
Society for Social Reform, have again 
demonstrated how unendurable the con- 
ditions are for women, in regard to the 
laws respecting their participation in 
meetings. These conditions are injurious 
to the whole people. 

The Society Frauenrecht desires to call 
a mass meeting of protest against the 
injustice of the laws governing societies in 
the individual States, and this meeting 
will take place on Feb. 10, at noon, in 
Berlin, in the Industrial Building No. 
19-20 Beuth Sti. All German women 
and men are urgently invited to be present, 
and to give utterance to their convictions 
in short speeches, Societies of all parties 
and persuasions, which are unable to send 
delegates, but feel how unendurable are 
the existing conditions, are requested to 
send written or telegraphic communica- 
tions, in order to bring it about that a 
universal, indignant, and imposing pro- 
test may come before the public, which 
may not be consigned to the waste baskets 
of the Reichstag, the Bundesrat, or the 
Landtag. 

German women, come forward in uni- 
son, in this common need! 








-_- 


WOMEN SUCCESSFUL ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

At the fourth annual convention of the 
Ohio Association of School Boards just 
held in Columbus, W. S. Hoy, of Wells- 
ton, the State President, said in his an- 
nual address: 

If School Boards desire to succeed, poli- 
tics, in any garb, must be entirely driven 
from the public school system. Politi- 
cians run for members of the School 
Boards to strergthen party tickets, to con- 
ciliate factions, to even up _ political 
grudges, to pay political debts, to give 
effect to political pulls, all regardless of 
the mental or moral fitness of the candi- 
date for such office. 

I would not, be understood as holding 
that all evils of politics come into schools 
on party lines only. We find that the non- 
partisan candidate, as well as the parti- 
san, may not have the slightest interest in 
the schools, and may seein this important 
office an opportunity to further ambition, 
to gratify spite, to form political strength, 
to procure or retain places for kinsmen, 
fellow-church-members or friends. 

I am a believe: in the selection of wom- 
en as members of School Boards, from 
the fact that their very presence would 
tend to check political corruption, as they 
are entirely devoted to school interests 
and almost impossible to be influenced by 
political considerations. When political 
influences of any character are permitted 
to dictate to Boards of Education the 
hiring of teachers, with mental qualifi- 
cations and individual adaptability as 
secondary considerations, that board at 
once loses usefulness. 

President Hoy urged the establishment 
of a State truant school, better salaries 
for teachers, and that a competent physi- 
cian should be a member of every Schoul 
Board. 


-_-- 


CHINESE GIRLS SOLD IN SAN FRANCISCO, 

Chinese vice in San Francisco has been 
found, by a legislative committee of in- 
quiry, to be unhampered. The committee 
reported that Mayor Phelan and the Chief 
of Police tried to institute a policy of 
tolerating gambling and prostitution in 
Chinatown in return for illegal license 
fees, estimated to produce an annual reve- 
nue of $97,000, only abandoning the proj- 
ect when it had been pointed out pub- 
licly that it would be a compounding of 
felony. It was further found that there 
was a disposition on the part of the police 
to tolerate gambling and other vice, pro- 
vided the infractions were not committed 
on the ground floor; that Chinese women 
and girls are sold as chattels; and that 
there is a general impression that Chinese 
law-breakers have corruptly purchased a 
measure of immunity in other respects as 
well, 

Has any woman all) the rights she ought 
to want, while other women and girls are 
‘“‘sold as chattels’’ for the basest purposes, 
and she has no legal power to prevent it? 


-_- 


SHORT SKIRTS FOR TEACHERS. 

The shperintendent of the New Haven 
schools has recommended all the teachers 
to wear short skirts the year around, on 
account of the hygienic effect upon the 
scholars. The authorities of El Paso, 
Texas, have gone a step further, and pro- 
hibited the admission of teachers to 
their public schools in skirts that touch 
the floor. An excellent remark in the 
same direction is contained in a recent 





letter by the Princess Reuss in a London 
newspaper: “I think it the most absurd 
and disgusting performance to perform 
the duties of crossing-sweeper and janitor 
minus the salary.” 
Jersey teacher resigned because the school 
board objected to her wearing a bicycle 
skirt. 





>. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES. 





The International Council of Nurses, 
formed during the past year, in which the 
national organizations of Great Britain 
and her colonies, Denmark, Holland, and 
the United States unite, will hold quin- 
quennial meetings, and will have its first 
congress at Buffalo, N. Y., in September, 
during the Pan-American exposition. The 
constituent associations are each ‘pledged 
to uphold the honor and best interests of 
their profession, and to work for a stead- 
ily advancing educational standard and 
ethical development.’’ The Springfield 
Republican says: “The science of nursing 
is only less important than that of medi- 
cine and surgery, and the exhibit which 
the nurses are planning, to show the prog- 
ress made since the institution of training 
schools, should be interesting and val- 
uable.”’ 





THE RESCUE OF CRESCENT PLACE. 

Before an audience of about three hun- 
dred, all interested in the Associated 
Charities, some of the friendly visitors 
connected with the work lately described 
the difficulties encountered in doing good 
in Boston. The story of the rescue of 
Crescent Place was especially entertaining 
as told by Miss Scott. 

‘“*I got interested in that ‘place’ through 
an application I made to the Associated 
Charities for suggestions concerning a 
good means of disposing of some extra 
flower seeds,”’ explained the speaker, ‘‘and 
when I found, as I soon did, that many of 
the children who live in the ‘place’ had 
never been to the State House, and had 
never seen our parks, I fell into the way 
of taking them in groups to play on the 
Common, and for rides into the country. 
Then I conceived the idea of going to the 
‘place’ to live, and, when I once became a 
resident, all the rest followed as a mat- 
ter of course, 

“The street was very dirty, and there 
was nobody to attend toit. I asked some 
of my boys if they would not look after 
this matter, and they said they would be 
glad to do so if I would furnish them 
brooms, shovels, and barrels. When I 
did, they faithfully swept the road until 
their hands were blistered, time after 
time. 

“Once our street was clean, I resorted 
to the police to get them to take some 
action concerning the gamblers who fre- 
quented the doorsteps, but I received no 
attention because the street in question 
was a ‘place.’ The law has no jurisdic- 
tion, I discovered, over ‘places.’ 

“Then I determined to get that ‘place’ 
accepted as a street, and I made up my 
mind that I would not rest until this had 
been brought to pass. Nor was I discour- 
aged when they told me the thing had 
been tried unsuccessfully for twenty 
years. 

‘After working all winter I did succeed 
in getting the street commissioners to lay 
out that ‘place’ as a street, and they told 
me it would be definitely accepted as soon 
as it should receiveaname. I wanted the 
people to name it themselves, but they 
couldn't be gotten to act in the matter, 
and I finally persuaded Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale to come down and talk to them 
out of doors about it all. When he asked, 
‘Now, what shall we name the street?’ a 
small boy shouted, ‘Hale Street!’ and this 
being carried by acclamation, Crescent 
Place was a ‘place’ no longer.”’ 

In answer to the question whether the 
people are more interested in their street 
than they were in the ‘place,’ Miss Scott 
told a pathetic story about a poor woman 
resident who, on being discovered one 
Saturday night with a young baby and no 
provisions, was adopted temporarily by a 
group of boys who live on the street and 
value its reputation. One boy volunteered 
to gather wood for her; another said, “I'll 
give my two cents; another, ‘‘My mother 
will give some sugar;” a third, ‘‘My father 
will give a nickel,’ and so on, until a sol- 
emn procession, formed of six boys, 
marched up to the poor woman’s door, 
and received her heartfelt gratitude for 
their chivalrous help in an hour of need. 

“And to this day,’’ concluded the 
speaker, ‘‘those boys feel a kind of respon- 
sibility in regard to that baby.” 

“Families who, having been helped 
themselves, want to help others,’”’ was as 
a topic the occasion of some delightful 
stories about the kindliness of the poor. 
One woman in Dorchester, it was related, 
gave the only free hour she had in the 
week to the oversight of a home library, 
which had been placed in her kitchen; 
and this after she had been laboring long 
hours to do the washing for nine families 
beside her own. 


Not long ago a New, 





Another woman, who worked from 
seven in the morning to seven at night, 
volunteered to do “‘anything’’ for a neigh- 
bor who might need aid. 

A pretty story, reminiscent of the 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, was then told of 
a little Irishwoman who, after receiving 
money ald, was entertained at a Thanks- 
giving dinner by a rich and cultivated 
friend of the work. The food was not by 
any means, however, what impressed this 
guest most. She was most deeply moved 
by the kind consideration shown a poor 
old lame woman of the party by the host 
and hostess. And after the dinner she 
went straight home and, gathering her 
little family about her, read them a long 
lecture on the obligation that rested upon 
them, as future citizens of the United 
States, to be courteous always to those 
less fortunate than themselves. Where- 
upon the boys swore one and all that they 
would die any time for a country like this 
to which they had come.—Boston Globe. 





VIVISECTION AND SEXUAL PSYCHOPATHY. 

Frances Power Cobbe, in the Abolition- 
ist, the journal of the British Union for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, calls attention to 
one of the less known but real dangers of 
the practice, as follows: 

Dr. Klein’s well-known evidence before 
the Royal Commission has been supposed 
very generally to mark the maximum of 
the moral degradation wrought in vivi- 
sectors by the influence of their occupa- 
tion. It was, it will be remembered, to 
the effect that he had ‘‘no regard at all’’ 
for the sufferings of the animals he vivi- 
sected, that he only used anwsthetics for 
his own convenience, and showed a cal- 
lousness, a complete absence of sympathy 
and pity, as the result of his occupation, 
which was sufficiently appalling. 

But there was another view put forth 
before the same Commission as to the in- 
fluence of vivisection which indicated, 
though the meaning was not made suffi- 
ciently clear, a more appalling possibility. 

The absence of pity is terrible enough, 
but the enjoyment of the infliction and 
the spectacle of suffering is more terrible 
by far. At the same Commission before 
which Dr. Klein naively admitted the cal- 
lousness of the average vivisector in Eng- 
land as well as on the Continent, Professor 
Rolleston, of Oxford, pointed out the fact 
that ‘‘the sight of a living, bleeding, quiv- 
ering organism most undoubtedly does act 
in a particular way on what Dr. Carpenter 
calls the emotiono-motor nature in us.”’ 
Professor Rolleston was probably very lit- 
tle understood except by vivisectors; but 
now we have the phenomenon which was 
merely adumbrated by Professor Rolles- 
ton as a ‘particular effect on the emotiono- 
motor nature,’ plainly enough depicted 
by Dr. Leffingwell in his ‘‘Reply to Dr. 
Morris,”’ printed in the Appendix to the 
‘‘Hearing before the Senate Committee on 
the Bill for the further prevention of cru- 
elty to animals in the District of Colum- 
bia.’’ The danger indicated by Professor 
Rolleston years ago has since become an 
actual evil, and the horror of it can be 
clearly seen in the guarded yet sufficiently 
explicit language of Dr. Leffingwell. 

This is what Dr. Leffingwell says: ‘I 
but touch the shadow of an awful mystery 
when I say that one of the most horrible 
forms of mental and sexual perversion is 
displayed in the torture of animals and 
human beings; that a recent writer, Dr. 
Krafft-Ebing, of the University of Vienna, 
declares that there are ‘numerous cases’ 
of beings in human form who ‘care only 
for the sight of suffering,’ and who ‘make 
use of the sight of dying animals, or torture 
animals, to stimulate their lust;’ and, re- 
garding the land where vivisection is no 
more free than it is to-day in the District 
of Columbia, the charge has publicly been 
made: ‘En France on prolonge les vivi- 
sections pour se procurer d’ infdmes 
plaisirs. I do not need to hold this 
abomination into any clearer light; every 
intelligent physician over forty years of 
age is perfectly aware of it.”’ 

But is such a thing possible? Is there 
any evidence of the existence of such a 
hideous actuality in human nature? On 
the spur of the moment every one would 
be inclined to say ‘‘No.”’ But, on second 
thoughts, this hideous association of cru- 
elty and lust, of cruelty as the pander to 
lust, is found to be supported as an un- 
doubted fact by any adequate survey of 
the experience of mankind. In history, 
to name only a few notable cases, this 
association has been found in the worst of 
the Cesars, with fuller evidence in the 
case of that infamous Maréchal de France, 
Gilles de Retz, whose ferocious lusts, 
gratified on hundreds of child victims, led 
to his trial and execution in the fifteenth 
century; in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century in the Marquis de Sade, a 
satyromaniac, whose bloodthirsty tastes 
as a voluptuary led to his life-long impris- 
onment. Medical science testifies to the 
existence of the same horrible form of 
mania in contemporary civilization, full 
evidence of which will be found in the 
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works of Dr. (Baron) Richard Von Krafft- 
Ebing, particularly in his Psychopathia 
Sezualis, and in the works of Mantegazza, 
the notorious vivisector, Lombroso, Blum- 
roder, and Hoffmann. 

It is by no means improbable that Jack 
the Ripper, whose skill with the knife and 
knowledge of anatomy suggested a medi- 
cal student or a doctor, was the product 
of the same sexual psychopathy. The ex- 
perienced police inspector could tell of the 
same phenomenon in elderly male deb- 
auchees, who pay members of the ‘‘un- 
fortunate” class to submit to be flogged, 
in order that the sight may gratify their 
perverted sexuality. It was only the year 
before last that a very able letter in Hu- 
manity referred to a yet more horrible 
case that had shortly before been made 
public, on which we cannot here be more 
explicit. It would be easy to multiply in- 
stances of this hideous form of cruelty, 
where cruelty is the servant of lust, but 
enough has been said on this horrible sub- 
ject to show that this disease exists; and 
that already the cruelties of vivisection 
have been employed in France to minister 
to its insane cravings. 

It may be objected that such monsters 
would not be permitted to hold licenses 
to vivisect in England. Unfortunately, 
criminal monomaniacs of this description, 
who for the safety of society ought to be 
in an asylum, move about in ordinary life, 
and perpetrate from time to time these 
outrages on human beings, and are by no 
means rarely detected, as our police court 
records show. As cunning as they are 
depraved, these monomaniacs easily wear 
the mask of sanity in ordinary life. No 
reflection on the generally excellent medi- 
cal profession is intended when we say 
that such persons may occasionally be 
found in its crowded ranks, for certainly 
Neil Cream and other monsters have been 
found there; but it is obvious that to per- 
form vivisections, or even to witness dem- 
onstrations as students, may, to persons 
prone to such influences, become an en- 
thralling and at the same time a most de- 
moralizing and dangerous appeal. A 
lesser demoralization would seem to reach 
a very wide circle of onlookers if we are 
to believe the late Dr. Bigelow, professor 
of surgery at Harvard, who said: ‘‘Watch 
the students at a vivisection. It is the 
blood and suffering — not the science— 
that rivets their breathless attention.” 

Be that as it may, the danger of the 
‘joyful excitement’’ of the ideal vivisec- 
tor, as described by Cyon, of St. Peters- 
burg, developing into this infamous en- 
joyment of suffering is a very real one. 
And consider the opportunities vivisec- 
tion presents for such hideous excesses, 
It is only with difficulty and danger that 
the slave of Sadism can gratify his per- 
verted appetite at the expense of human 
beings; but he has merely to get a license 
to vivisect to be empowered (for that is 
what it comes to as a matter of fact) to 
torture animals in any way he pleases in 
his own laboratory for his own enjoyment, 
What Sir Michael Foster, in his able life 
of Claude Bernard, calls ‘‘the joys of the 
laboratory,”’ are seen in a new light and a 
new significance in connection with Dr. 
Leffingwell’s terrible revelation. Modern 
vivisection is comparatively a new vice in 
England, and the fact that this vice has 
ministered, and ministers, to such horri- 
ble depravity at the other side of the 
Channel, warns us that, evil as are the 
generally known fruits of vivisection in 
hardened hearts and deadened powers of 
sympathy, there is the possibility of worse 
things yet in store for those who persist 
in the practice; terrible potentialities of 
evil in human nature to which vivisection 
holds the key, a key which, as the prac- 
tice spreads, will almost inevitably be 
found to fit the idiosyncrasies of some 
whose chosen lifework is the torture of 
helpless fellow-creatures. This sad and 
terrible warning as to one of the little- 
known results of the practice of vivisec- 
tion we have felt it our duty to lay before 
the public in the best interests of the 
nation. 


* 
> 





SHALL WOMEN’S HIGHER EDUCATION 
DIFFER? 


The paper entitled “Shall the higher 
education of women differ from that of 
men?” read in 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, by President M. Carey Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr College, appeared in the Edu- 
cational Review for January, and has also 
been issued separately. It is the most 
logical and able argument so far published 
regarding this important question. Miss 
Thomas, instead of arguing from the data of 
physiologists and sociologists as to what 
ought to be the position of women, points 
out what that position actually is, and how 
education must prepare women for it. She 
shows that the fact that women are enter- 
ing into the same professions with men 
demands that they should be as well pre- 
pared, and since facts are the same facts, 
whoever sees them, the preparation for 
the work must be the same. ‘There is 


November before the |. 





no reason to believe,” she says, ‘‘that 
typhoid or scarlet fever or phthisis can be 
successfully treated by a woman physi- 
cian in one way and by a man physician 
in another way.” And again, putting the 
whole question in a compact and unan- 
swerable way: 


You may say you do not think God in- 
tended a woman to be a bridge builder. 
You have, of course, a right to this preju- 
dice; but as you live in America and not 
in the interior of Asia or Africa, you will 
probably not be able to impose it on 
women who wish to build bridges. You 
may say that women’s minds are such that 
they cannot build good bridges. If you 
are right in this opinion, you need con- 
cern yourself no further—bridges built by 
women will, on the whole, tend to fall 
down, and the competition of men who 
can build good bridges will force women 
out of the profession. Both of these opin- 
ions of yours are side issues, and, how 
ever they may be decided hereafter, do 
not in the remotest degree affect the main 
question of a common curriculum for men 
and women in technical and professional 





schools. So long as men and women are 
to compete together and associate to- 
gether in their professional life, women’s 
preparation for the same profession can- 
not safely differ from men’s. If men’s 
preparation is better, women who are 
less well prepared will be left bebind 
in the race; if women’s is better, men will 
suffer in competition with women. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems or Horr. By Victor Gage Kim- 
bert. Syracuse (N. Y.) University: 
Press Eaton and Mains. 1900. 


This little collection of ‘‘evergreen mem- 
ories,”’ printed for private circulation, is 
true to its title. The spirit of the poems 
is that of ‘‘A Song of Faith:’’ 

We stand beside the open grave 

And shudder while we-weep; 
The angels greet our friends above 
And festal birthdays keep. 
The cold snow blows across our path, 
The bright leaves fade and fall, 
Yet underneath, the lily bud 
Sleeps silent through it all; 
Till, in the fullness of God's time 
The sun strikes through the mould, 
Up springs the lily pure and sweet 
With crown of snow and gold. 
H. B. B. 


THE SToRY OF A EvuROPEAN Tour. By 
Julia Clark Hallam. Sioux City, Ia.: 
Perkins Brothers. 1900. 


The writer and her husband visited 
Europe with eyes and ears attent and the 
keenest sense of novelty. The boundless 
ocean, the vast metropolis of London, the 
romantic scenery of the river Rhine, the 
majestic mountains of Switzerland, the 
classic scenes of Italy,—Rome and Paris, 
Abbotsford and Glasgow,—these are all 
described with a graphic fidelity. It is a 
plain, sensible narrative of travel, by 
Americans born on the shores of the Mis- 
souri River, and reared amid the rolling 
prairies of lowa and Dakota. The book 
gives the impressions made upon them by 
the European world, so different from 
theirown. This contrast gives value and 
charm to the volume. People planning a 
similar tour will find in the narrative many 
valuable suggestions. H. B. B. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

At the annual convention of the Order 
of Brith Abraham, held in Chicago on 
March 4, Grand Master Samuel Dorf, in 
his report, recommended that women be 
admitted to membership and a participa- 
tion in the management. 

According to Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
the decrease in marriages during recent 
years has been general and striking. Of 
17,427 representative workingmen in 
twenty-two cities, three-fourths of whom 
were under twenty-five years of age, the 
last census showed that 15,337 were un- 
married. 

An English paper says that in a remote 
parish one Sunday a neighboring clergy- 
man was invited to preach, and after the 
service remarked to the vicar: ‘‘Why 
does your clerk in the Te Deum say, 
‘Thou art the Queen of Glory, O Christ’?”’ 
The vicar replied he had never heard the 
clerk, owing to bis deafness. The clerk 
explained that on the death of William IV. 
the vicar’s father had told him to substi- 
tute the word ‘‘queen’’ for ‘‘king’’ wher- 
ever it appeared in the prayer-book. 


In the face of al! the costly show that 
gathered around the funeral of England’s 
queen, there is a peculiar beauty and 
pathos in the wreath sent by the Salva- 
tion Army, a wreath consisting of ten 
thousand ivy leaves, the leaves having 
been gathered from different parts of the 
realm by ten thousand Salvation Army 
lassies.— Unity. 


The Church Times of London is dis- 
turbed over the mingling of non-conform- 
ists with churchmen in memorial services 
for Queen Victoria. Over against this 
anxiety for the sacredness of the Episco- 
palian pew, the Christian Life remembers 
that the late queen, talking with a clergy- 
man at Osborne House only a few months 
before her death, said: ‘I hope that you 
get on well with the non-conformists, 
Mr. ——. You will have to get on with 





them in heaven, you know.’’— Unity. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FOUR FRIENDS. 


The North Wind brings the snow, 
The East Wind brings the shower, 

The South Wind makes the fruit-tree grow, 
The West Wind brings the flower. 


And which one is the best, 
When IL love all so well, 

The North or South, the East or West, 
Would puzzle me to tell. 


—_-- 


THE DOG AND HIS CHUM. 








A very ordinary-looking farm-horse, 
harnessed to an old wagon, stood by the 
curb; and on the board that served for a 
seat lay a small dog of such mixed blood 
that no guess could be made as to his 
breed. As a delivery-wagon passed on 
the opposite side of the street, a large red 
apple fell off. Before it stopped rolling, 
the dog bounded across the street, picked 
it up with his teeth, and, with tail wag- 
ging, rushed back to the horse. In front 
of it he stood up on his hind legs, while 
the horse took the apple from his mouth. 
As the horse munched the apple, he made 
the peculiar little noise that horses make 
when petted; and doggie replied with 
throaty little barks which plainly told 
what a pleasure it had been to go after 
that apple. Then he went back to his 
place on the wagon-seat.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 








> - 


WHEN MERCEDES WAS QUEEN. 

The Princess Mercedes of Spain, who 
was married a short time ago and whose 
wedding was described in the newspapers, 
was really a queen for a little while. It 
was then that Laurence Hutton had the 
pleasant meeting with Mercedes which he 
has told about in the Outlook. He says: 

“She was a very little queen. She was 
queen for a very little while. She was a 
queen in a queer, uncertain sort of a way; 
but she was a queen, and she sat on my 
lap and I kissed her. Her father, Al- 
fonso XII. of Spain, had been a few 
months dead, and the present little king 
was not born then, and this is how I met 
her majesty. 

“One day, on the Prado, the chief fash- 
ionable promenade of Madrid, I was sit- 
ting on a bench, talking Spanish to a very 
withered-looking dog, who had settled 
himself by my side to have his poor old 
back scratched with the ferrule of my 
umbrella, and to be comforted by a sense 
of kindly companionship. Suddenly [ 
discovered a murmur of voices and a 
slight stir of excitement in our neighbor- 
hood, and saw that among the few loung- 
ers about the place, the dog and I were 
the only persons who remained seated and 
covered. The queen and her small suite 
were coming toward us, out for an after- 
noon’s walk. Her majesty was slightly 
in advance, and quite alone, a trim little 
figure in a little gown of solemn black. 
Her Spanish nurse, in striking costume, 
was close upon her train, and following 
were ladies and gentlemen-in-waiting, and 
flunkeys in waiting on them. I did not 
know at first that she was the queen, but 
I knew she was somebody, although physi- 
cally a very small somebody, and I arose 
and stood uncovered with the rest. The 
dog alone was utterly indifferent to the 
presence of his sovereign, and he slum- 
bered peacefully through it all, with his 
nose buried in his grimy fore-paws. 

“The spectacle of royalty was a com- 
mon occurrence in the streets of Madrid 
in those days, so I soon returned to my 
bench and to the continuation of my con- 
versation with the dog, when I felt a soft 
little hand on my own, was given a little 
black bonnet to hold, and I found a plump 
little queen climbing on to my knee. She 
had come back to see about the dog, 
seeming determined, ina right royal man- 
ner, to step, and not very gently, on his 
tail. The Andalusian, with a good- 
humored smile and with pleasant-sound- 
ing words, which I did not understand, 
attempted to relieve me of ‘my royal burden 
and to rescue the tail of the dog; but her 
majesty absolutely refused to be dethroned 
or to relinquish her footstool, until 
a gentlewoman in her suite stepped for- 





ward, and said firmly, in pure English, to 
my nolittle surprise: ‘You must not annoy 
the gentleman, Mercedes, and you must 
not be naughty to the doggie. He is a 
good doggie, I am sure; and [ am very 
sure indeed that he did not cry this morn- 
ing when his face was washed!’ 

“That queens had to have their faces 
washed, whether they liked it or not, and 
that sometimes queens were naughty 
about it, and cried, was very startling to 
my republican notions of monarchical 
habits; and I quickly perceived that the 
allusion was a painful one to the queen. 
As I lifted her to the ground, over the 
top of the dog, somehow the back of her 
royal little head touched my lips for a 
second. So I kissed the queen.”’ 





HUMOROUS. 


“I wish you to pose for a centaur, one 
of those creatures half horse and half 
man, you know.” ‘Yes, sor; which half 
do I pose for?’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Years ago, when Bret Harte, fresh from 
the Pacific slope, heard the list of famous 
men living at Cambridge, he said to Mr. 
Howells: *‘Why, you couldn’t fire a re- 
volver from your front porch anywhere 
without bringing down a two-volumer!”’ 


Mamma — John, Mrs. Cummern was 
here just now to complain how you are all 
the time fighting her little boy. Don’t 
you know that we must love our enemies? 

Johnny — Why, mamma, Dicky Cum- 
mern ain’t no enemy. He’s my best 
friend!—Harper’s Bazar. 


He—Cissie, I’ve heard it said that a kiss 
without a moustache is like an egg with- 
out salt. Is that so? She—Well, really, 
{ don’t know—lI can’t tell, for you see I’ve 
never— He—Ah! Now! She—Never 
eaten an egg without salt. — Glasgow 
Eveniny Times. 


“I’ve been wondering, don’t you know,” 
remarked Cadleigh, ‘what to give up 
during Lent.” 

“Suppose,” suggested Miss Pepprey, 
who knew his habit, “suppose you give 
up your seat in the street car occasion- 
ally?”’—Philadelphia Press. 


Shrewd Scientists. Jimmy—Scientists 
predict dat in two million years dis world 
will be nothin’ but a big ball of ice! 

Johnny—Dem scientists is foxy! Yer 
notice dey never predict nothin’ on a dog- 
fight er a prize-fight er a election; it’s 
allus suthin’ yer can’t nail ’em wid a bet 
on, 


An American hostess was trying to talk 
to a Frenchman in his native language. 
Noticing her lack of fluency, and desiring 
to relieve her embarrassment, the foreign- 
er said: ‘‘Pardon, madame, somewhat the 
French is difficult for you. I am able to 
understand your mean-ness if you will 
speak English.”’ 


‘*You see,”’ said the mother, ‘‘Tommy is 
so uncomplaining and yielding that I al- 
ways give him the first choice of every- 
thing.” 

‘As a lesson to Johnny?’’ asked the 
caller. 

“No. It gives Johnny a chance to take 
it away from him. Then both are satis- 
fied.’’—Indianapolis Press. 


Wife—Henry, can’t you 
some money to day? 

Husband—What did you do with that 
dollar [ let you have last week? 

Wife (good-naturedly)—Well, I had to 
have a new bonnet and a heavier wrap, 
and Willie and Katie needed new shoes, 
and John had to have a new suit and 
Frank a new hat, and Caroline needed a 
new gown, and Mary a pair of gloves, and 
David an overcoat—and—and—and really, 
Henry, I don’t remember what I did with 
the change.— Detroit Free Press. 


let me have 
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SCROFULA THE CAUSE, 





Eczema, catarrh, hip disease, white 
swelling, and even consumption have their 
origin in scrofulous conditions. With the 
slightest taint of scrofula in the blood, 
there is no safety. The remedy for this 
disease in all its forms is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which goes to the root of the trouble 
and expels all impurities and disease 
germs from the blood. 

THE best family cathartic is Hood’s 
Pills. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. J a Js Js 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 


COOK’S. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 














EDUCATIONAL. 








3) Piano-forte 
: School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 


CuiItpRen’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year 
ApuLts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLaAss, $60 per yea: 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 





Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN De MenriI?1TE, Principal. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil 
ties ee of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo. 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastractors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ina 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 


———_——_—_— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a halt 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
persment. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
XLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica. 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the [lass. [Med. Society. 

Commeneed its regular course of lectures ia 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, addres: 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’"R AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Do Not Send for This 


“Little Gem” unless you are satisfied that it will 
be a convenience to you. If you prefer to clean 
your glasses with a soiled handkerchief or piece 
of paper then you do not wantit. But hundreds 
have found it very convenient. This is not a catch 
penny novelty, but a practical, useful, and pretty 


The “Little Gem’ 
Eyeglass Cleaner. 





article. Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 5 to one 
address for 50c.; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents 
wanted. Mention this paper. Address 


JOHN YOUNGJOHBN, Inventor, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the papers 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a raper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—ts responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE DEBATES. 


The Joint Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments reported on March 6 ‘‘leave 
to withdraw”’ on the petition of Mary A. 
Livermore and others, general officers of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, for the submission of an amend- 
ment striking out the word ‘‘male’’ from 
the suffrage clause of the State Constitu- 
tion. The vote stood 3 to 6-—Senators 
David Manning, of Worcester, and Wil- 
liam Nutt, of Middlesex, and Representa- 
tive George H. Fall dissenting from the 
adverse majority. 

The subject is assigned for discussion 
on Tuesday afternoon, March 12. The 
session begins at 2 P. M., but the debate 
will probably begin about 3 P. M. 

As the galleries are very small, and 
quite inadequate to accommodate any 
considerable number of visitors, those 
who wish to attend should go early. 


The Committee on Election Laws on 
March 6 reported “leave to withdraw” 
on the petition for municipal suffrage for 
taxpaying women, Representative Fred- 
erick W. Bateman dissenting. The sub- 
ject is assigned for discussion next Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Gratitude is due to Senators Manning 
and Nutt, and Representatives Fall and 
Bateman, and letters of thanks should be 
sent to them. All may be addressed at 
the State House, Boston, 





THE ELASTIC YARDSTICE. 


Opponents of equai suffrage have made 
a wonderful invention—an elastic yard- 
stick. By a judicious use of it, they pro- 
pose to prevent women from voting. 
Whenever any woman does an unwise 
thing, they charge it against the whole 
body of women, and gravely affirm that all 
women are unfit to vote. A few days ago 
some of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in a contested election, lost 
their temper and got into a verbal scrim- 
mage, which was telegraphed from Maine 
to Mexico as an evidence of women’s un- 
fitness for self-government. The Boston 
Daily Herald, with owl-like gravity, in a 
leading editorial, contended that: 

The Washington action does not render 
it probable that women with full suffrage 
rights would be a success in public affairs, 
since if women are to have the suffrage 
all women must be admitted to it. The 
misbehaving Washington women must 
come in as well as the more properly con- 
ducting woman suffragists. 

Yet, the same day, the Herald recorded 
the fact that a number of Irish members 
of Parliament refused to obey the au- 
thority of the Speaker, and had to be 
forcibly removed by a squad of policemen. 
Whereupon the Herald remarks that: 

The rumpus may be taken as proof that 
the Irish factions are even more thor- 
oughly united than was supposed, and 
are starting out to follow the tactics laid 
down by their great Parliamentary leader, 
Parnell, 

The editor ventures mildly to question, 
however, ‘‘as to what can be gained in the 
long run by following such a policy.” 
Here is the elastic yardstick applied re- 
spectively to the Irishman and the wo- 
man. The Herald does not propose to 
disfranchise all Irishmen. 

That very day the Herald chronicled an 
assault committed by Senator J. H. Geiger, 
of Montana, upon A. B. Keith: 

Last night the men met in the lobby of 
the Senate chamber at the close of the 
extra session. Geiger rushed at Keith, 
who struck him a heavy blow on the fore- 
head with a loaded cane. The Senator 
was stunned. Before he recovered Keith 
had walked away. Senator Geiger is now 
searching for Keith with a revolver, hav- 
ing threatened to kill him on sight. A 
shooting affair is regarded as certain 
when they meet. 

But the editor does not suggest the dis- 
franchisement of all the men of Montana; 
not even of the Montana Senator. Again 
the elastic yardstick. 

Five days before, ‘‘a fierce fisticuff 
fight’’ was chronicled between the Ger- 
man and Czech deputies in the Austrian 
Reichsrath: 

A Pan-German, named Stim, attempted 
to chastise a Czesh named Fres!, where- 
upon the Radical Czechs surrounded him. 





Stim’s friends rushed to his rescue, and 
the various — became mixed up ina 
free fight, during which the president’s 
bell and voice were drowned in the up- 
roar. Eventually, the president succeeded 
in making it known that the session was 
suspended. Before the house could be 
cleared, however, the rival members again 
clinched and fierce blows were exchanged. 

But nobody suggests that all Germans 
and Czechs should forever be disfran- 
chised. 

Mrs. Nation enforces Kansas law by 
smashing illegal saloons. She is cited as 
an awful example of ‘‘women in politics.” 
But no one has proposed to disfranchise 
the illegal liquor dealers, or the county 
officials who refuse to enforce the laws of 
Kansas. It is another case of the elastic 
yardstick, always used to the disadvantage 





of women. H. B. B. 
-_-—-_ 
THE NEW ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA, 


An anti-vice crusade has been in prog- 
ress in San Francisco during the past 
month. The chief iniquities it has been 
directed against are the proposed reopen- 
ing of a notorious race track, pool selling 
and gambling resort, the wide-open gam- 
bling dens and disreputable houses in the 
Chinese quarter, and the slavery of Chi- 
nese girls and women. It has been a well- 
known fact in San Francisco for years 
past that Chinese girls were being bought 
and sold as so much merchandise, but no 
adequate attempt has ever been made by 
the municipal, State, or federal authori- 
ties to abolish the traffic. Occasionally 
there has been an outcry and agitation in 
some of the newspapers, that caused the 
trade to be carried on more craftily for a 
while. A few devoted women and men 
have rescued and sheltered slave girls 
from time to time, and fought the claims 
of their masters in the courts. 

From the accounts given in the San 
Francisco Call, it would seem that the 
present awakening of public sentiment 
against the Chinese slave trafficis due in a 
considerable measure to the efforts made 
by two of these women, Miss Margaret 
Lake, superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Rescue Home, and Miss Donald- 
ina Cameron, of the Presbyterian Occi- 
dental Board Home. Miss Lake went 
early in February to a meeting of the 
Ministers’ Union, and appealed to the 
ministers to coédperate with her in pre- 
venting slave-girl traffe in the Chinese 
quarter. As a result, resolutions were 
drawn and presented to the legislative 
investigating committee, asking its mem- 
bers to look into the condition of the slave 
girls of San Francisco. 

On Feb, 11 the legislative committee 
went to San Francisco and took the testi- 
mony of police officers, of Misses Lake 
and Cameron, and others. United States 
Commissioner of Immigration H. H. 
North testified reluctantly that, during an 
investigation made two years ago of the 
highbinder question, he found that the 
highbinders were dealing in slave girls. 
“The girls are sold,”’ he said, “for immoral 
purposes to keepers of houses of illfame, 
and also for domestic slaves. I secured 
proofs that the girls changed hands for 
a money consideration. J secured bills of 
sale, and sent them on to Washington.’’ 
He thought the law sufficient, if it were 
only enforced, to cover these matters and 
to stop the slavery. 

Miss Lake and Miss Cameron told under 
oath of the rescue work that they have 
carried on for several years. The difficul- 
ties of suppressing the slave traffic are be- 
coming greater, they said, owing to the 
fact that the Chinese employ white watcii- 
men. These white guards bar the en- 
trance} to houses of illfame and prevent 
the women missionaries from seeing the 
slave girls; but white men and boys are 
permitted to go in freely. Miss Lake has 
never known the police to attempt a res- 
cue of a slave girl without being requested 
to do so by the missions. The police 
seem willing to assist when asked, ‘‘but 
somehow we lose the majority of the girls 
when the police are with us.’’ Someof the 
girls in the missions were rescued from 
disreputable houses, others were domestic 
slaves. All tell of bad treatment at the 
hands of their owners. These girls would 
be afraid to tell their experiences to the 
committee in public, as the Chinese keep 
ers from whom they escaped are threaten- 
ing them all the time. “If the committee 
will go to the mission,”’ said Miss Lake, 
“and take their evidence privately, they 
will testify.’’ 

The committee went. One girl told 
how her parents had sold her when she 
was fifteen years old, the purchase price 
being $1,900. She had seen the deposit 
of $300 paid to her parents. She had 
been forced to lead a life of shame in a 
slave den until she escaped to the mission. 
Two other girls told of similar experi- 
ences. Three little girls, one seven and 
another five years old, who had been res- 
cued from the slave dens, were shown to 
the committee. They were sold to the 
slave dealers when three months old for 
$100 and $150 each. The slave dealers 





kept the infants in the dens, raising them 
as one would raise cattle, in the hope of 
securing a big price when they were old 
enough, 

On Feb. 15, Miss Lake and Miss Cam- 
eron gave their testimony before the 
Grand Jury, and urged that property- 
owners should be indicted for violating 
the law which makes it a misdemeanor to 
let property for immoral purposes. 

On Sunday, Feb. 17, protests were made 
by ministers in a.score of San Francisco 
churches against vice in Chinatown, and 
against the reopening of the Ingleside 
race-track, Chinese woman slavery was 
denounced in vigorous terms, and congre- 
gations were called upon to help suppress 
“the most nefarious system of bondage 
and traffic in human flesh known any- 
where.’”’ In the evening a mass-meeting 
was held, which crowded one of the 
largest Methodist churches to the doors. 
The pastor, Rev. Dr. Bane, unfolded the 
story of slave-dealing in all its horror. 
Miss Lake related some of her experiences, 
and, through an interpreter, two of the 
rescued slave girls told of their sad lives. 

The following day, Assemblyman Joseph 
R. Knowland, chairman of the investi- 
gating committee, introduced two bills 
aimed at the slavery of Chinese women. 
Their provisions are designed to obviate 
difficulties met by the missions in the 
rescue work. 

Meanwhile, the Epworth League, the 
Presbyterian Ministerial Association, and 
other religious organizations adopted and 
forwarded resolutions denouncing the 
slave traffic and supporting the legislative 
bills, Miss Lake addressed the Law and 
Order League, and that organization went 
to work. 

The investigating committee, on Feb. 
20, submitted to the Legislature a report, 
in which it was affirmed that Chinese girls 
and women are bought and sold as chat- 
tels in San Francisco, that vice flourishes 
in the Chinese quarter in open and fla- 
grant violation of law, that the police 
department is criminally negligent, to say 
the least, and that the evidence points 
toward a Chinatown corruptionfund. The 
committee recommended the passage of 
the bills introduced by Mr. Knowland. 

On Sunday, Feb. 24, the subject was 
again discussed in the San Francisco pul- 
pits. A mass-meeting at night, held in 
Sacramento, was addressed by Miss Lake, 
Miss Cameron, and others, thereby start- 
ing an agitation in the capitol city. 

On the following day Miss Lake and 
Miss Cameron saw the two anti-slavery 
bills called up out of order in the Assem- 
bly by the author, and by unanimous con- 
sent read a second time and passed to 
third reading. Not a voice was raised in 
opposition. On Feb. 26 they were passed 
by the Assembly without a dissenting 
vote, 

‘This is the latest news received at this 
writing. It is to be hoped that the Assem- 
bly bills may not meet with defeat in the 
Senate. Never before has there been such 
a general indignation and agitation mani- 
fested against the slave traffic of San 
Francisco, never before such a determined 
effort made for its suppression. 

F. M, A. 





MISS GORDON VERSUS MRS. GEORGE, 


At the recent legislative hearing in Bos- 
ton on woman suffrage, Mrs. A. J. George 
said: 

Last year a statement which I made 
here was questioned by Miss Blackwell. I 
think it was denied. I said that the grant- 
ing of municipal suffrage to the tax-pay- 
ing women of Louisiana was a measure to 
‘*down’’ the black vote. I quoted directly 
from the woman who spoke in behalf of 
the Louisiana suffragists at their annual 
meeting when she said, “It was the only 
way of ensuring white supremacy to 
Louisiana.’’ 


The woman who spoke in behalf of 
the Louisiana suffragists at the annual 
meeting of the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion was Miss Kate M. Gordon, president 
of the Women’s Sewerage and Drainage 
League of New Orleans, who led the suc- 
cessful movement of the tax-paying 
women voters of that city for improved 
sanitation. Miss Gordon writes: 


1800 PryTANIA St., FEB. 25, 1901. 

I never made such an absurd statement 
as that the taxpaying women of Louisi- 
ana were given their fraction of suffrage 
as the only way to secure white supre- 
macy. Ignorance of conditions can be Mrs. 
George’s only excuse for such a misstate- 
ment. Yet ignorance and misstatement 
seem incomprehensible on an occasion of 
this kind, and must do harm to the cause 
she is espousing. You were absolutely 
correct in your statement that the majority 
of male taxpayers in Louisiana are white 
—an overwhelming majority would better 
have expressed it; and therefore, when 
the constitutional convention gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote on ques- 
tions submitted to taxpayers only, you 
were again correct in stating that the con- 
sideration of white supremacy did not 
enter into that measure. 

The granting to Louisiana women of 
the right to vote on questions of taxation 
I consider to be the direct result of Mrs. 
Catt’s wonderful appeal before the Con- 
vention. Therefore when Hon. McC. Law- 





rence moved the insertion of this clause in 
our Constitution it was from a sense of 
justice, and not from expediency, as Mrs. 
George would like to convey. 

Miss Gordon and other intelligent 
Southern women have often urged the 
granting of full suffrage to women, with 
an educational and property qualification, 
to be applied impartially to white women 
and black, as “the only permanent and 
honorable solution of white supremacy;”’ 
but this had nothing to do with taxpayers’ 
suffrage. Booker Washington and other 
intelligent colored men have likewise said 
that they would welcome educational and 
property qualifications for suffrage in the 
South, if applied impartially to both 
races. 

The women’s victory in the sewerage 
and drainage election of New Orleans was 
so brilliant an illustration of the good 
which may be done by women’s ballots 
that it is no wonder the opponents of 
equal rights try in every possible way to 
disparage it. A. 8. B. 


WOMEN IN CHURCHES AND MISSIONS. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke at the 
First Baptist Church, Weymouth, Mass., 
of which the Rev. Frank B. Cressey is 
pastor, last Sunday evening, on No License, 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., 
before a large audience. Mrs. Livermore 
formerly preached in Weymouth, and has 
hosts of friends there. She was given a 
reception from 6.30 P. M. until the lecture. 
She was escorted from the vestry to the 
pulpit by members of the Grand Army, 
Woman’s Relief Corps and the W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Horace L. Smith, president of the 
Union, presided, and Mrs. S. W. Gutterson 
offered prayer. A special musical pro- 
gramme was given by the united choirs of 
the Paptist and Universalist churches. 
Mrs. Livermore delivered a forcible ad- 
dress on the duties of the citizens at the 
polls in placing themselves on the side of 
good government and good homes by vot- 
ing ‘‘no’’ on the license question. The 
town voted ‘“‘no-license’’ the next day. 





At the meeting of the Boston Baptist 
Social Union in Tremont Temple last 
Monday, two of the speakers were women. 
Mrs.M, C. Reynolds, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, said that, so far as known, the 
parent woman’s missionary society was 
formed in Providence, R. I., 1803, its ob- 
ject being to carry the gospel to the 
‘wilds of western New York.’’ She then 
went on to show the great work accom- 
plished by women since that time, and 
said that while three-fourths of the women 
of New England are indifferent or op- 
posed to women’s missionary work much 
remains to be done. Mrs. N. M. Water- 
bury, for six years a missionary in Burmah, 
said there is one right which has never 
been denied to woman, and that is the 
right to care for children. She then spoke 
of the demand for this kind of work in 
Burmah and other foreign fields, and told 
what is being done for little children in 
these far off countries. 

The Boston branch of the Women’s 
Union Missionary Society held its annual 
meeting and celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary on March 2, Mrs. William Ap- 
pleton, who for thirty years has been con- 
nected with the Society, was reélected 
president. Miss Easton, a missionary of 
the Society, working with Miss Gardiner 
in Calcutta, gave a backward look over 
the forty years. “Though modern mis- 
sions, so called,’”’ said she, ‘‘began in In- 
dia with the beginning of the century, it 
was not until after the mutiny that the 
principles of Christianity began to spread 
over the land. This was due to the edu- 
cational and medical work, and to the 
work among women. In 1850 all over 
India women’s lot was actually lower than 
that of the horse or dog; to-day it is esti- 
mated that 6 per cent. of them can read 
and write. This is all due to missionary 
work, In our fourteen schools for women 
and girls we have 2,017 pupils, and through 
our zenana work we reach thousands who 
cannot be counted.” 

“There is a church of widows at Pun- 
dita Ramabai’s Mukti mission, Keageum, 
India, with a membership of 350, and 400 
probationers, who have become Christians 
within the last four months,’ writes Miss 
Abrams, formerly a Methodist missionary. 

At the great celebration of the twentieth 
birthday of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, at Portland, Me., a few weeks ago, 
where representatives assembled from all 
over the United States, many speakers 
paid tribute to the beloved wife of Presi- 
dent and founder Francis E. Clark. Rev. 
W. F. Wilson, who represented the Ep- 
worth League of the Methodist church, 
said that, as Susanna Wesley was associ- 
ated with Methodism, and Catherine 
Booth with the Salvation Army, so the 
name of Harriet Clark will always be con- 
nected with Christian Endeavor. Dr. 





Clark humorously remarked that after 
this convention he expected to be known 
as the husband of Mrs. Clark. 


Miss Helen M. Cole recently gave a 
dozen lectures to the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
on ‘‘The Bible as Literature with Interpre- 
tative Readings.” Among the subjects 
were David, the Prophets, Ruth and 
Esther, The Women of the Bible, The 
Fatherhood of God, The Background of 
the Life of Je:us, and Paul and his Letters. 
One of the most interesting, given in the 
Universalist church on Sunday evening to 
a large audience, was ‘‘The Story of Jesus 
as told ia the interwoven Gospels.’’ 

F. M.A 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

The Commercial Club of Chicago has 
decided to raise $225,000 for the care of 
the juvenile offenders inthecity. The re- 
port of months of study made by Mr. E, 
G. Keith, the banker, set forth the facts 
clearly, and directed attention to the mis- 
take made in sending mere boys to the 
Bridewell, to receive instruction in crime, 
rather than to some place where the good 
in them will be developed and not the evil. 
Illinois has a reformatory at Pontiac, 
which is doing all that can be done for the 
worst offenders. Provision is needed for 
offenders of the second class, whose 
crimes are caused by ignorance rather 
than malice. As the club does not believe 
in multiplying institutions, it will give 
$100,000 to the John Worthy School, and 
ask the county to add another $100,000 
and remove it to the country, where it 
will be free from the influences of the 
Bridewell, to which its inmates are now 
exposed. To the Illinois Manual Training 
School at Glenwood, an ideal institution, 
$125,000 were given to increase its capac- 
ity from 285 boys to 600. With these in- 
stitutions strengthened by the gift of this 
money, the work of the juvenile court, 
which has in the face of many difficulties 
accomplished a great deal, will be made 
more effectual, and the number of youth- 
ful criminals in Chicago decreased. 

In South Australia, young people un- 
der eighteen years of age are now never 
brought before the ordinary police court 
when charged with offences. There is a 
special departmental court for their bene- 
fit. During the last twelve months 273 
children have been before this court, 135 
of them for alleged misdemeanors, but in 
only six cases were the culprits sent to 
jail. The State children’s department 
runs the tribunal, which is said to be the 
first of the kind anywhere, and to be do- 
ing excelient work. In South Australia 
women vote, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Chicago Woman's Club’s Com- 
mittee on Permanent Schools and Play- 
grounds has published a full and interest- 
ing report in a pamphlet of seventy-two 
pages, with seventeen half-tone pictures 
illustrating the subject. Unity says: 
“This cogent appeal and interesting ex- 
hibit is calculated to do duty outside of 
Chicago. Indeed, the school house must 
be given back to the public, the play- 
ground be made a public park available 
to the public whenever the school chil- 
dren can spare it. Sooner or later, not 
only in our crowded cities, but in our 
towns and country places, let those who 
have least to contend with take the first 
step and make the greatest advance.”’ 

The latest addition to women’s club- 
dom is the California Women’s Pioneer 
Society. To be eligible, a woman must 
have crossed the plains in an ox-team be- 
fore the year 1854. The charter members 
number thirty, and many had thrilling 
experiences and hairbreadth escapes. The 
club was organized in order to have the 
pioneer women, as well as the pioneer 
men, recognized at the State’s recent 
semi-centennial celebration. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club has accept- 
ed, by a vote of 175 to 53, the following 
resolution presented at a business meeting 
by Mrs. George W. Plummer: “The Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club regrets the exclusion 
from membership in the General Federa- 
tion of the Woman’s Era Club of Boston, 
and reaffirms its unwavering belief in 
equal opportunity to all, without regard 
to race, color, religion, or politics.” 

The next meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers will be held in Colum- 
bus, O., on May 21-24. Eminent special- 
ists from all parts of the country will be 
on the programme, which it is expected 
will equal if not surpass in interest those 
of former congresses. The City Federa- 


‘tion of Women’s Clubs and the Board of 


Trade have undertaken all local arrange- 
ments, and every attention will be paidjto 
the comfort of guests. 

To promote a closer acquaintance and 
greater unity of interest among the wom- 
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en's clubs of New England, the executive 
poard of the Massachusetts State Federa 
tion has invited a conference of all the 
clubs belonging to the State Federations 
of the six New England States. This con- 
ference will be held in Boston, April 11 
and 12. The principal topics for discus- 
sion will be civil service reform and the 
problems of the city and the country. 

The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union is active in good works 
this winter as usual, and has arranged a 
delightful series of Thursday afternoon 
meetings, at one of which members lately 
bad the privilege of hearing Miss Anne 
Whitney read from her own poems. 
Thursday next, March 14, Miss Florence 
Converse will read from her own writings, 
and Miss Alice Brown will preside at the 
tea table. 

At the New England Women’s Club, on 
March 4, Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer gave 
a paper on ‘‘The Results of the Nineteenth 
Century in Women’s Education.” 

The Woman’s Club of Cincinnati, O., 
recently sent the following telegram to 
Governor Nash: “Believing that the safety 
of women and children depends upon the 
strict enforcement of those laws which 
tend to suppress brutality, the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club, in session assembled, de- 
sires to convey to Governor Nash its 
hearty thanks for the intelligent and up- 
right position he has taken to prevent, if 
possible, the degradation of our city and 
State by a prize fight legally allowed.”’ 
This club sent a petition signed by the 
president, Mrs. Eckert, in behalf of 325 
women, to the U.S. Senate, protesting 
against the traders selling firearms and 
intoxicating liquors to the natives of the 
New Hebrides. F. M. A. 
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THE WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS. 

The new president of the department of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Maria W. Going, of 
Somerville, was born in Littleton, and for 
a number of years taught in the public 
schools of that town. She has been active 
in the work of the Relief Corps for more 
than ten years, and has filled a number of 
responsible offices. 

The Woman’s Relief Corps of lowa has 
decided to erect a monument at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., in honor of Jennie Wade, the 
only woman killed during the battle of 
Gettysburg. It will be erected in the 
spring, and will be dedicated on July 3, 
1901, the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
battle. , 

The Woman’s Relief Corps of California 
has established a home near San José. 
This place is intended as a refuge for the 
dependent members of soldiers’ families, 
in cases where the head of the family has 
been provided for -in a soldiers’ home. 
The Relief Corps women saw, some years 
ago, that many of the old soldiers’ wives 
were left destitute because, while the law 
provided a home for the soldiers who 
needed to be taken care of by the govern- 
ment, their wives were not included, and 
to meet the need this home was estab- 
lished. It now has twenty inmates, all 
women ranging in age from fifty to eighty- 
seven years. Any dependent member of 
an old soldier’s family, regardless of age, 
is eligible in case she has no other means 
of support. The State allows a small sum 
for each inmate per month, but this is not 
sufficient to support the home, and the 
deficiency is made up by voluntary contri- 
butions from the different Relief Corps of 
the State. F, M. A. 





THE RHODE ISLAND WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The Rhode Island Woman’s Club lately 
celebrated its 25th anniversary by a meet- 
ing and luncheon in Providence. 

Among the guests were Mrs, Susan 
Ballou, the president of the State Federa- 
tion; Miss Alice W. Hunt, president of 
the Rhode Island Branch of the Collegiate 
Alumna, the presidents of all the clubs in 
the State Federation, also Mrs. Kate Up- 
son Clark, of Brooklyn, and the presidents 
of Sorosis and the New England Women’s 
Club, which antedated the hostess club. 

After luncheon, Miss Ellen G. Hunt, 
president of the Rhode Island Club, ex- 
pressed her pleasure in welcoming 80 
many interested in the club movement. 
A brief history of the early plans and 
purposes of the club was followed by an 
earnest tribute to Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill and others, to whom the organi- 
zation was due. Miss Hunt showed how 
the idea of a club in those days aroused 
ridicule and its members were viewed 
askance, but in spite of all the growth 
had been steady. With the years had 
come more work for members and leas 
dependence upon outside speakers, and 
their work had extended beyond the con- 
fines of the club room until, in contribu- 
tions for educational purposes, establish- 
ment of playgrounds, and other pbilan- 
thropic work, the influence of this club 
has been felt. They were so fortunate as 


to still have with them their first presi- 
dent, Miss Sarah E. Doyle. 

Miss Doyle spoke of the rapid strides 
the last century had seen in club life, and 
suggested that a pause be made on the 
threshold of the future to estimate the 
heritage the past has brought. “Women,” 
she said, “are sharers today in all the 
wonderful achievements of the past cen- 
tury, but no age bas shown so marked a 
change in woman’s occupations, educa- 
tion and in her moral and political posi- 
tion. Today the limitations of women 
are few. In business they are creditably 
filling positions, occupying offices in busi- 
ness blocks, with no scandal attendant 
upon it. They are studying and teaching 
in the highest institutions of learning, and 
have entered all the professions. A club 
that gives a wider outlook on life, by pre- 
senting what is known and thought in the 
world, is stimulating. Wherever the al- 
truistic spirit exists in a club, there 
emanates from it an influence which gives 
higher ideals in the home and city. Ifa 
club exists solely for the amusement of 
its members, as for card playing day after 
day, or night after night, it is making 
lives useless that ought to be useful. Un- 
questionably the greatest gift the 19th 
century bequeathed to women is the higher 
education, which is training women for 
service in all ranks of life.” 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, the one bhon- 
orary member of the Rhode Island Wom- 
en’s Club, was introduced as belonging 
not to Providence, not to Rhode Island, 
but to the United States, wherever there 
is good to be done and reforms inaugu- 
rated. 

Mrs, Spencer brought down the house 
by a story of a colored brother who, on 
an occasion when Frederick Douglass 
was in Providence, and Mrs. Spencer was 
to conduct devotional exercises, intro- 
duced her to the assembly as one who had 
‘worked with Frederick Douglass in the 
ante-bedlam days.’’ Mrs. Spencer said, 
remembering the early days of club work 
and contrasting them with the multiplic- 
ity of organizations of to-day, she felt as 
if she could well refer to the old days as 
ante-bedlam days. In a few helpful words 
she showed the difference between the 
work of clubs in the earlier times and in 
the present, hinted at dangers to be 
avoided, and emphasized the necessity for 
social service, toward which club life is 
inevitably tending. 

Mrs. Kate Upson Clark spoke on the 
“Effect of Women’s Clubs Upon Domestic 
Life.””’ ‘Not all the battles are fought 
yet,’’ she said. ‘Eternal vigilance is the 
price we must pay—vigilance that shall 
make each one more charitable to others, 
more reasonable, and more earnest in 
whatever is connected with the duty we 
owe our homes and those who make them, 
for this duty should ever be foremost."’ 





AMENDMENTS TO N, A. W. 8. A. CONSTITU- 
TION. 

The following amendments to the con- 
stitution of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association have been propoeed, 
and will be voted upon at the annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis next June: 

To amend Section 1, Art. V1., so that it 
will read as follows: ‘‘The business com- 
mittee, the president from each State, and 
one member of each auxiliary State Asso- 
ciation containing not less than one hun- 
dred members, together with the chairmen 
of standing committees, shall constitute 
the executive committee of this Associa- 
tion, etc.” 

To amend Section 3 of Article III. by 
inserting the words, ‘‘containing not less 
than 100 paid up members’ after the 
words, “auxiliary State Society.” 

To amend Article III. by the insertion 
of the following as Section 2, and the re- 
numbering of Sections 2 and 3: ‘‘Any 
National Suffrage Association may be- 
come auxiliary to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association upon the 
approval of two-thirds of the executive 
committee, and the payment of ten cents 
per member into the National Treasury. 
It shall then be entitled to representation 
in the National Convention upon the same 
basis as State Associations.” 

The object of the last amendment is to 
enable the Friends’ (Quaker) Equal Suf- 
frage Association to become auxiliary, 
and also the College Equal Suffrage 
League, if it should become a national 
body. 


ee 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS, 

Miss Y. R. Baumgarten is at the head of 
the large iron and steel concern of J. 
Shonthal, of Pittsburg, Pa., in which 
company her brother is interested. All 
the details of its affairs pass through her 
hands, She was formerly connected with 
Joseph Joseph & Bro., of Cincinnati, deal- 
ers in iron and steel. Joseph Joseph was 
her tutor, and under his instruction she 
obtained the knowledge and ability for 
carrying on a large commercial enterprise. 

During Miss Baumgarten’s connection 
with Joseph Joseph & Bro., she had en- 
tire charge of the Pittsburg office, the 
largest of their branches. Its business 








amounted to more than a million dollars a 
year. She did the buying, selling and in- 
specting of all the stock that passed 
through that office. Miss Baumgarten is 
described as essentially feminine in tem- 
perament, and as well versed in literature. 

Mrs. Donizelle Aldrich, of San Fran- 
cisco, is the projector of a new oil com- 
pany, the directors and stockholders of 
which are all women. It is incorporated 
under the laws of the territory of Arizona, 
and the stockholders include some of the 
most prominent business women of the 
Pacific slope. None of the officers receive 
any salary, and all the proceeds of stock 
sold are used direct for development. 





A NEW DEPARTURE, 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government formed recently, 
was Organized on a novel plan, which is 
set forth in the first article of its consti- 
tution: 


ArT. 1. We, believing that the exer- 
cise of the suffrage on the part of the 
women citizens of Boston will promote a 
better civic life, the true development of 
the home and the welfare of the family, 
in the direction of 

Public School Reform, 

Civil Service Reform, 

Civic Care of the Poor, the Young and 
the Defective, 

Clean Streets and other Civic Sanitation, 

The Question of the Saloon, 

Prison Reform, 

The Non-legalization of all forms of 
Vice, 

Peace and Arbitration, 

Hereby unite ourselves into an Asso- 
ciation to be known as the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment. 
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ALEXANDRA'S SERVANTS. 


Queen Alexandra, at the head of her 
new household, will have the supervision 
of nearly 4 thousand servants. There are 
sixty housemaids at Windsor, and the late 
Queen knew the name of each and her 
special line of duty. Going into an un- 
used room upon one occasion, she noticed 
a cabinet that had not been dusted. She 
promptly wrote the royal autograph in the 
dust, and beneath it the name of the par- 
ticular maid whose duty it was to attend 
to it. All housekeeping questions were 
settled by Victoria herself, who personal- 
ly ordered the meals, and kept an eye on 
the smallest details of domestic economy. 
No servant is ever dismissed from the pal- 
aces, and to this is attributed the com par- 
ative scarcity of gossip about royal do- 
mestic arrangements. 

The only additions to the royal house- 
hold since the time of Henry VIII. are 
two steam apparatus men. It will hardly 
be credited that even now it is the lord 
steward who still orders the fires to be 
laid, but the lord chamberlain alone who 
can cause them to be lighted. 

The kitchen is ruled over by a chef, 
whose salary is $3,500 a year. Under him 
are four master cooks, who are on duty 
about a fortnight at a time. Then there 
are two assistant cooks, two roasting 
cooks, about sixteen apprentices, half a 
dozen kitchen maids, two yeomen of the 
kitchen, and the clerk of the kitchen, who 
keeps the accounts and does the carving. 
He receives $1,500 a year. The confec- 
tioners get $1,500 and $1,250 each. The 
chef has a small room set apart on one 
side of the kitchen; the others work in 
the one room, and the entire scene, with 
its mingled noises, the rush of feet, the 
hum of voices, the clatter of pots and 
pans, the many different odors that arise 
in a cloud to the oak roof, is like another 
edition of Walpurgisnacht. At the mo- 
ment when dinner is being served, there 
is a constant stream of stalwart pantry- 
men bringing in the great golden dishes, 
tureens, and sauce boats. Out at another 
door flock the footmen bearing the same 
dishes, daintily dressed and served. 

The functionary who receives the lowest 
salary is the rat catcher. He must eke 
out existence on $375 a year. He is the 
only servant whose salary is provided out- 
side the civil list, and at every session the 
House of Commons, in committee of sup- 
ply, consider this vote and gravely agree 
to it. 

A servant in receipt of $300 a year ar- 
ranges all the candles—wax fitter is his 
official name—but two others, a first and 
second lamplighter, at a salary of $500 
each, are required to light them, as well 
asthe lamps. It costs $2,460 to have the 
table laid by five functionaries, whose 
official title is table deckers. Their sole 
duty is to lay the dinner cloth, and see 
that the plates, dishes, and cutlery are 
fairly set forth. The salary of the chief 
butler, who looks after the wine, is $2,500 
a year. 

The royal washing costs $10,000 yearly, 
and is done at a picturesque building near 
Richmond Park, called the royal laundry. 
The linen is carried to and from the laun- 
dry in cedar boxes, bearing brass plates 
inscribed with the different names, for ex- 





ample: “The King, 1; “The Queen, 2;” 
“The Princess Victoria.” 

The royal household costs in the aggre- 
gate $660,000 a year in salaries, while an 
average of $86,000 a year is paid to “the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker,” and the other tradespeople who 
supply provisions. 

In a cabinet in the Queen’s private sit- 
ting-room are kept sixty leather-bound 
volumes, or catalogues, containing the 
inventory of all the furnishings of Wind- 
sor Castle—china, glass, silver, draperies, 
and furniture of the 700 apartments. This 
inventory was made by order of Queen 
Victoria, and in accordance with her ideas 
of good housewifery. 

One is moved to sigh: ‘Poor Queen 
Alexandra, with so many servants to man. 
age, and so many belongings to care for; 
and foolish human race, to maintain so 
costly and useless an institution as a 
royal family!’ 





THE HELPING HAND. 

At Christmas time, Mr. Rufus B. Tobey, 
the originator and manager of the Boston 
Floating Hospital, expressed a wish that 
a Christmas gift of a new boat, upon which 
even larger and better work could be done, 
should be made by those interested. One 
person sent in $1,000, and very soon $1,000 
more were added. This is a good begin- 
ning. 

At the 35th annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion, held March 4, the reports showed 
that 10,000 girls yearly come under the 
influence and care of the Association. 
During the last year its business agency 
has secured positions for 1,090 women; it 
has registered 1,523 employees; the do- 
mestic bureau has found situations for 
2,103 women; last year 30 young women 
graduated from the school of domestic 
science, 25 of whom have already obtained 
situations. Miss Andrews spoke of the 
good work in the gymnasium, which has 
over 1,000 pupils, of the travellers’ aid de- 
partment, of the domestic science work, 
and made an earnest plea for funds for the 
much-needed new building. 

Mrs, A. H. Spaulding bas inaugurated a 
series of free Monday evening readings at 
the Boston Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, for men and women who 
have little or no time to read for them- 
selves, and whose eyesight, perhaps, will 
not permit constant use of the eyes. 

F. M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





A letter from Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, received just as the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL is going to press, says she was in 
error in claiming Bishop Vincent’s son as 
an advocate of equal suffrage, and she 
wishes to correct the mistaken assertion 
as publicly as she made it. Her letter 
will appear next week. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society of- 
fers to any responsible person the free use 
of a type-written lecture on Birds, with 
lanterns and fifty or more slides, on con- 
dition that such person shall arrange to 
present the lecture and slides to an audi- 
ence without charge, and be answerable 
for the safe and prompt return of the out- 
fit with all express charges paid. The 
lecture entitled ‘‘An Invitation to Bird 
Acquaintance,’’ was written by Mr. Ralph 
Hoffman and presented to the Society. It 
is hoped that this lecture will have a wide 
circulation and stimulate a more active 
interest in bird study, and also secure 
further codperation in the Society’s work. 
Address the secretary, Miss Harriet E. 
Richards, 234 Berkeley Street, Boston. 


Of all the curious pleas advanced at the 
recent hearings on woman suffrage, the 
most ingeniously perverse was Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s attempt to deduce an argument 
against equal rights for women from the 
life of Queen Victoria. He said: ‘We 
have lately had a splendid historical illus 
tration of a woman who had great politi- 
cal power, and who relinquished it, giving 
up one prerogative after another, and 
therefore she exerted a greater political 
influence than any woman in the whole 
history of the world.”’ Victoria gave up 
the exercise of no prerogative which it 
would not have been equally wise for a 
king of England to give up—none that a 
king would not have increased his influ- 
ence by resigning. There are not two 
standards of political ethics for male and 
female sovereigns. Victoria found herself 
in possession of various antiquated and 
despotic prerogatives, belonging to the 
monarch by immemorial tradition, but out 
of harmony with the spirit of modern 
times, and she sensibly abandoned the 
exercise of them. Dr. Lyman Abbott finds 
himself and other men in possession of 
certain antiquated and arbitrary preroga- 
tives, including the power to settle all 
questions of legislation and taxation that 
affect women, without allowing them any 
vote in the matter. These prerogatives 





are Increasingly out of harmony with the 
modern spirit; but instead of gracefully 
giving them up, like Victoria, Dr. Abbott 
holds tightly to them, like Victoria’s ob- 
stinate and illiberal predecessors. He 
would do well to take a leaf out of Vic- 
toria’s book. 





Miss Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, an- 
nounces the arrival of her spring gloves. 
The prices are represented from $1.25 to 
$2.00, and every price will bring a good 
quality and perfect fitting glove. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2ands’ P.M 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH ll, 


“Under Two Flags.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢, 


Braocb 





Prices: 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 
WEEK OF March 11. 


HENRY LEE: 
“(reat Men, Past and Present” 


BENVENUTI’S 
$20,000 Production of 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


AFTERNOONS: 
EVENINGS: . 
HOLIDAYS 


and 
SATURDAYS: } 


+ «+ 10c, and 25c. 
10c,, 25c, and 50c, 


» » @5e, and 50c, 














We announce our 


OPENING 


at the present time of 


Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 


They are in Anderson’s Ginghams, Per- 
cales, and many beautiful white effects. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 


Mention WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F, J. ALLEN, ° ° ° Proprieto 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address weatlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M, 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 








“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States 
or in the world.”’—Englishwoman's Review. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
Livermore. 
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BUILDERS. 


We are builders, and each one 

Should cut and carve as best he can; 
Every life is but a stone, 
Every one shall hew his own, 

Make or mar, shall every man. 
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HALF-TONES. 





BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 
The smell of violets in the dark ; 
The first wan star whose trembling spark 
Shows white against the west; 
A square of moonlight cool and still, 
Broken by leaves which wave at will 
To break its ghostly rest; 


The early twitter of a bird 

From apple bough with dawn-winds stirred 
At break of summer day; 

A rift of sunlight dropping down 

From cloud-cast sky on meadow brown, 
And gliding, still, away; 


Dim hints, pale prophecies, ye hold 
The charm of all ye leave untold, 
A spell which stirs my breast 
With—is it pain or is it joy? 
Weird as an echo, swift and coy, 
But sweet as Love's unrest. 
—New England Magazine. 








-_-- 


A DREAM SONG OF THE TWELFTH CEN- 
TURY, 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 
On a day of old, near dark Dunoon, 
At the full of the fair midsummer moon, 
Its low light fell on the glossy side 
Of a red mare, drinking the crystal tide 
Of the Druid’s forbidden and fateful spring, 
In the heart of the hills in a cromlech ring. 
And the light illumined the red-gold hair 
Of a maiden, unmounted, and standing there 
On the mossy turf, with her hand on the 
mane 
Of the mare in silk housings with loose-flung 
rein. 


“‘Drink, my beauty,” she softly plead, 

‘‘Dew of the bluebells here is shed. 

Drink the bright ripples that bubble up 

From this immortal, mystical cup, 

And thou shalt be strong as a steed of the 
sky, 

And over the hills and the moors shalt fly 

Till the far-off fortress of high Dundee 

Thou reachest, aud Ronald of Fife is free. 

We bear the King's pardon, O drink and fly, 

Or to-morrow at daybreak Ronald must die!" 


The breeze in the brake breathed sweet and 
ebill, 

A wing o’er the water went swift and still; 

The bluebells trembled, and shattered spars 

Of crystal sparkled like broken stars 

Under the mouth of the mare as she stood 

By the maiden and drank, in the Haunted 
Wood 


*‘Now thou art immortal,’’ the maiden sang, 
As into the saddle she lightly sprang, 

‘But thou for this deep, sweet draught, and I 
For the deed I dare must to-morrow die. 

In the unknown, star-lit Land we’ll wait 
Till Ronald, my lover, fulfils his fate.’’ 


The sun came over the cold North Sea, 

And Ronald the rebel chief was free. 

For a maiden pale, in the red dawn came 
On a blood-red steed, and like gold aflame 
Was her unbound hair. At the warder’s feet 
She tiung a ring and a parchment sheet; 
And a shout went up, and Ronald of Fife 
Came forth to freedom and light and life. 


But one bright glimpse of the maid was all 

The warder saw. From sight and call 

She fled to the west, and was gone for aye, 

Though the warriors followed a night and 
day: 

And they whispered, hearing wild hoof- 
beats ring, 

‘“‘Hersteed hath drunk fromthe Druid spring! 

She rides to the sea cliffs wild and steep. 

In the western water her grave is deep. 

It is Rosamond, Rose of the West,”’ they said, 

*‘And Ronald of Fife will never wed!” 

Now the long years sped, and Ronald the 
Thane, 

Fighting for William the Lion, was slain 

By the western sea. As he fell there came 

A maid from the shore on a steed like flame. 

“She has come for her lover,’’ the warriors 


said, 
And they found him not on the tield of the 
dead. Portland Transcript. 


=_-—-— — 


BILLY'S MOTHER. 
BY JEAN BLEWETT. 

Honoria declared that she had not 
meant to be mean to Billy’s mother. She 
had said something to a few of her bosom 
friends about the mother-in-law nuisance, 
it was true, but only in a joking way. If 
Billy’s mother was so lacking in a sense 
of humor as to take everything seriously, 
she, Honoria, was not to blame. 

Honoria looked pretty and penitent 
when she told Billy all this, and he, being 
in love with her, and consequently blind 
to her shortcomings, kissed her and told 
her it was all right. The idea of her tyr- 
annizing over anybody! 

“But Aunt Sophia was perfectly abom- 
inable about it,’’ pouted Honoria; ‘‘said I 
made a sort of upper servant of your 
mother, and acted and spoke in a way I 
should be ashamed of. If it hadn’t been 
for Uncle Robert, I’d have told her to 
mind her own affairs.”’ 

“And what about Uncle Robert?” q ues- 
tioned Billy. 


“A check book, for one thing,” she 
laughed. ‘You see, I want him to fall a 
victim to baby’s charms, and behave as a 
rich old gentleman should. He is an old 
dear, and he is coming back immediately. 
He will make his home with Aunt Sophia, 
and —well, it wouldn’t do to get on bad 
terms with her, you see.” 

‘*Wise little woman!” he laughed. “Of 
course she wants the rich uncle to think 
well of her. ’Tis money makes the mare 
go—eh?”’ 

“I’ve always planned to be his heiress. 
I’m ambitious. I think I always was, but 
since our boy came I am ever so much 
more 80, We ought to have more money, 
Billy.” 

All this Billy had heard many times be- 
fore. He hoped his. wife would not be 
disappointed in her expectations. Money 
was a good thing, and, as Honoria said, 
“they ought to have more of it.” 

“So I smoothed Aunt Sophia down,” 
went on Honoria. ‘Your mother must 
have been telling her some tale of woe 
about Molly, for she read me a lecture on 
the duty of stepmothers that broke my 
heart. I’m sure I do my best. There 
aren’t many young girls would go into a 
home with a stepchild and a mother-in- 
law—now, are there, Billy? But I thought 
so much of you, I—well, perhaps I wasn't 
just to myself.’’ 

Billy flushed. He loved his mother; he 
loved the darling gray-eyed daughter of 
his dead wife; but he loved Honoria, too, 
and Honoria had a way with her—yes, 
Honoria had a way with her. 

“I've never quarrelled with your moth- 
er; though sometimes when she so palpa- 
bly backs Molly up in some act of disobe- 
dience I do feel that I should show her 
her proper place. To-day she went round 
like a martyr because the child had to be 
punished, It hurt me.” 

“I’m sorry,’ said Billy, gravely. 
“Mother used to be a sweet-tempered 
woman,”’ 

But I mustn’t trouble you with all my 
little worries. If your mother were an 
older and—yes, I'll just whisper it to you 
—wiser woman, it would be easier for me. 
At her age she ought to be done with the 
vanities of life. But Ido believe she re- 


sents not being asked out more. I’m sure 
it isn’t my fault.” 
Billy was sure it was not. He remem- 


bered that in the old days his little dark 
eyed mother had been a great social favor- 
ite. She went nowhere now. It was 
Honoria who went; it was Honoria who 
got the new frocks; it was Honoria whom 
all but the very old friends asked for 
when they came—but Honoria was not to 
blame. His mother never seemed to care 
to go out any more. But an upper ser- 
vant—Aunt Sophia was a fool! 

“If we lived by ourselves,” Honoria was 
saying, ‘‘I would offer Uncle Robert a 
home. Asit is, I'll have him here for a 
week or two.” 

‘But where will you put him?” asked 
Billy, with concern. A venerable uncle, 
the possessor of large wealth, couid not be 
left in a chimney corner, or sent to the 
attic. 

‘Don’t bother your dear old stupid head 
over household problems,” she laughed. 
“T’ll manage it.’’ 

Honoria managed it. Honoria was a 
born manager. ‘I’m in a quandary,’ she 
remarked to Billy’s mother, next day. 
‘My Uncle Robert, who has been away 
for half a lifetime, writes that he will 
spend a fortnight with us, and I haven’ta 
room for him. You couldn’t take the 
attic for a little while, could you?”’ 

“T could,” answered the other, while a 
red flush darkened her face; ‘but what 
about Molly? It is too cold there for the 
child.” 

‘*Nonsense!”’ 
won’t hurt her.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Billy’s mother, firmly, ‘‘she 
can’t go to that draughty room with that 
tender throat of hers. I will go—it 
doesn’t matter where I sleep—but Molly 
shall have care so long as I live. I'll put 
her cot in the alcove, and she will not dis- 
turb your visitor.”’ 

“A child in the same room witb him? 
How do you expect he is going to get his 
rest?’ cried Honoria. ‘I won’t have it.” 

‘Drop the heavy curtains which shut 
off the alcove, and he will not know the 
little thing is there. Anyway, I will not 
take her with me.” 

“TI wish my house were larger, or my 
family smaller.’’ With this parting shot 
Honoria flung herself out of the room. 

From her attic window, a few days 
later, Billy’s mother saw the carriage 
drive up. ‘It must be lovely to be old, 
and past all caring for the hurts of life,” 
she whispered. ‘I ought to be old, but 
my soul must be full of youth yet, or 
things wouldn’t be so hard to bear.”’ The 
tears rained down her cheeks. There is 
no knowledge that pains like the knowl- 
edge that the ones we love have ceased to 
love us; that in the place we once fondly 
called our own we are looked upon as in- 
truders. The poor little brown-eyed wo- 
man had had two long years of the Hon- 


snapped Honoria; ‘‘it 





oria régime. It had put silver threads in 





her wavy hair; and a hunted look in her 
eyes. There was no use standing out 
against Honoria—Honoria bad a way with 
her. If it had not been for the mother- 
less Molly, the elder woman would long 
ago have left her son’s home, and sought 
to earn a living for herself. But there 
was Molly, wilful and lovable; she could 
not leave the child to the tender mercies 
of the stepmother. 

There was a patter of feet on the stair, 
and a radiant, dishevelled vision in blue 
serge came rushing in. ‘He’s comed, 
grandma, he’s comed! And he took me 
on his knee, and said I was a big girl, and 
my curls were bu ti-ful.” Molly was in 
the seventh heaven of delight. ‘‘He asked 
me if I liked bonbons, and—oh, see here!’’ 
She held a box of chocclates before her 
grandmother's eyes. ‘‘Isn’t he a lovely 
dear? He asked me who I loved best of 
anybody, and I said my own grandmuzzer, 
and runned away to you, for mamma 
wasn’t pleased with me.” 

‘Run down to the sitting-room, darling; 
it is too cold here for you,”’ urged Billy’s 
mother, but Molly’s arms were fast about 
her neck, and Molly’s ‘“‘No’’ most de- 
Cisive. 

“My, you’re all dressed up, grandma! 
Oh, you’re pretty as pretty, with your 
hair all wavy, and your waist with beady 
lace on!’’ Molly clasped her thin hands 
ecstatically. ‘“‘Did you dress up ‘cause 
company comed?”’ 

Billy’s mother actually blushed. ‘*We 
had better go down,”’ she said; ‘‘you’re 
blue with the cold,” Suddenly Molly’s 
face clouded. ‘Grandmuzzer, grandmuz- 
zer,’”’ she cried, ‘‘you’ll freeze and go 
to heaven like the little match girl in the 
story, if you undress up here.”’ 

Billy’s mother laughed as they went 
down-stairs. ‘'I believe’tis you keeps me 
so ridiculously young at heart, my Molly!” 
she whispered. 

In the hall they met Billy,who gave each 
of them a kiss, remarking the while that 
the “little grandmuzzer”’ was growing 
gay and giddy. ‘This is Billy’s mother, 
Uncle Robert,’’ said Honoria, sweetly. 
“Mrs. Barton, my uncle, Mr. Penman. 
My, what is this?”’ 

For Uncle Robert was shaking the 
plump hand of Billy’s mother in the 
friendliest manner, and telling her she 
hadn’t changed anything worth mention- 
ing in the years that had passed since 
their last meeting. 

“T was eighteen then,”’ protested Billy’s 
mother; then drew herself up nervously, 
for Honoria’s glance could not be misun- 
derstood. There could be only one lead- 
ing lady in any play taken part in by 
Honoria. 

A tactful and pretty hostess, a well- 
cooked dinner, an interested circle in the 
drawing-room listening to his tales of 
travel, no wonder Uncle Robert went to 
bed in a happy frame of mind. It was a 
stormy night. The wind roared and 
shrieked and flung the sleet and snow 
noisily against the panes. Uncle Robert 
was awakened from his first sleep by the 
sound of a child’s suppressed crying. He 
knew whence it came, for Honoria, in her 
16le of dutiful stepmother, on conducting 
Uncle Robert to his chamber, had drawn 
aside the heavy curtains, bade him look 
at the little bird in its cozy nest, and ex- 
pressed the hope that he would not be 
disturbed by it. 

‘*Poor little Molly!’’ he muttered, reach- 
ing after his dressing gown; ‘that candy 
has given her stomach-ache.’’ But Molly 
denied this when the kindly fellow groped 
his way to her, and when he sought to 
find out what the trouble was, she only 
buried her face in the pillow and cried 
the harder. 

‘“‘I—I]’Il call Honoria,’’ he exclaimed; 
“she'll know what to do.’ Then did 
Molly grasp him frantically, and implore 
him to wait, wait, wait! 

“T can’t talk, ’cause my throat’s full of 
cry,’ she went on, ‘Wait, and I'll tell 
you,” 

He stroked her hair, felt the soft cheeks 
all wet with tears, and drew her closer to 
him. “It’s grandma,” panted the child; 
“she'll be frozed in the attic. Oh, listen 
to the wind! When it blows this way, 
the snow comes right in through the 
window up there. My dear, beautiful 
grandmuzzer will be frozed like the 
match girl in the story. I tried to get up, 
but the door at the foot of the stairs is 
locked.”’ 

Uncle Robert stared. ‘‘What 
doing up there?’’ he asked. 

‘She gived her room up to you, ’cause 
—well, ‘cause,’’ lowering her voice, 
‘‘*mamma made her, I guess. If it wasn’t 
for me she’d as lief as not freeze and go 
to heaven, where she’d have a home of 
her own, and not feel in the way, but I’m 
her own girl, and I know she’ll keep the 
covers on and not freeze if she can help 
it.” 

‘Don’t they use her well?’’ demanded 
Uncle Robert. He had no right to get 
hold of family affairs through the guile- 
less prattling of five-year-old Molly, but 
then there was excuse for him, for 
Billy’s mother had been very dear to him 


is she 





when she was Mary Matthews, in the old 
days of youth and lightheartedness, ‘‘Isn’t 
she happy here?” 

Molly shook her head. ‘She pretends 
she is, but she can’t fool me. If she was 
happy she wouldn’t cry so often to herself 
at night when she thinked I was asleep, 
nor say her prayers so often, nor keep 
wishing—but, oh, I mustn’t tell things on 
grandmuzzer. 

‘“*Happy!” Molly’s shrill little voice was 
full of feeling; ‘‘how could she be happy 
when she’s got to work so hard, and do 
without ’most everything? She doesn’t 
think I know, but I do—my darling! If 
she freezes I don’t think I can love you 
ever any more, ‘cause if you hadn't comed 
she wouldn’t have gone to that cold, cold 
attic.”’ : 

It was athoroughly miserable man who 
crept back to bed when Molly had fallen 
asleep, and when next day word went 
through the house that Billy’s mother 
was not well, and later that she was ill 
with pleurisy, his distress deepened. He 
was angry with Honoria, angrier still with 
Billy, who, he argued, was no man at all 
to let his mother, and such a mother, be 
put upon and made to feel a dependent. 
But he had to carry himself away without 
speaking his mind, on poor Molly’s ac- 
count. 

It was just her luck, Honoria told Billy. 
What she told Billy’s mother is not 
known, but it had the effect of throwing 
that lady into a fever. Honoria was not 
one to see all her plans overthrown and 
make no plaint. Three long weeks of 
confinement were the portion of Billy’s 
mother, lonely weeks, sorrowful weeks, 
for Honoria made up for her disappoint- 
ment by keeping both Billy and Molly out 
of the sick chamber as much as possible. 
‘*How is the little mammie?”’ Billy would 
ask. ‘‘Doing very well. No, I wouldn’t 
goup, dear. It is best for her to see only 
myself and the nurse,” Honoria would 
answer. 

He slipped in sometimes, but not often. 
Once he found her looking at a photo- 
graph of a little fellow in kilts. ‘‘My little 
lad of long ago,’’ she said, wistfully; ‘the 
loved me dearly, Billy, dearly.” 

‘And does yet,” cried Billy, kissing her 
in the old fashion, ‘‘and does yet, mam- 
mie. Hurry and get well, for the house 
doesn’t seem right without you.” Where- 
upon Honoria’s bosom swelled with right- 
eous anger. Billy should be made to re- 
gret that speech, she told herself. Billy 
was made to regret it, and voiuntarily ab- 
sented himself from his mother’s room 
for a week as an act of penance. 

Aunt Sopbia came over with fruit and 
flowers when Billy’s mother was convales- 
cent. She gave Honoria a bad half hour. 

“You did your part toward killing 
her off,’’ she said. ‘Oh, you needn’t stare 
and take on airs with me. I know just 
what a zealous, poor sort of a creature 
you are, Honoria. You’re pretty as a 
picture, but your mind isn’t as big asa 
pea. If Billy weren’t a fool—but what’s 
the use? Billy is a fool. If your uncle 
ever finds out that you ousted poor Mary 
Barton out of her room tou—” 

“You won’t tell him, Aunt Sophia,” 
pleaded Honoria. “I’m sorry enough 
about it.” 

**No, I wouldn’t hurt his kind old heart 
by telling. Where’s Molly? I’m going to 
take her back with me.” 

“IT can’t let her go,’’ protested Honoria; 
‘no one can manage her but myself.”’ 

“Pooh! Manage! She’scoming. I like 
Molly, and I’m not going to stand by and 
see you ‘manage’ all the life and soul out 
of her. Get her ready.”’ 

And Honoria had to give in. Molly 
might tell things better left untold, but, 
on the other hand, if she were not allowed 
to go Aunt Sophia would be sure to tell 
them; so of the two evils Honoria chose 
the lesser. 

‘Really Aunt Sophia grows more dread- 
ful every day she lives,’’ she sobbed later 
to Billy. ‘*’Tis enough to break my 
heart to have my own mother’s sister say 
such things to me. I'd love to forbid her 
the house.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, dear,’’ said Billy, sooth- 
ingly; ‘tthe old girl doesn’t understand 
you.” 

But Honoria had a shrewd notion that 
the old girl understood her too well. 

A fortnight later Aunt Sophia drove 
over and carried off Billy’s mother. ‘‘She’s 
needed at our house,” she informed Billy 
and Billy’s astonished better half. ‘‘Molly 
isn’t half well. We thought of calling in 
a doctor, but my opinion is that the child 
is pining for her grandmother. Get along 
as best you can from this till Christmas 
Day. The dinner is to be at my place this 
year.” 

Honoria had her hands full. It was 
lovely having their home all to them- 
selves, as she took occasion to tell her 
husband many times and oft during the 
next three weeks, but a willing pair of 
hands like Billy’s mother’s couldn’t help 
being missed. There was no denying it, 
Honoria missed her upper servant terri- 
bly. To quote herself, she had to slave 
and manage and attend to everything 





until she was on the verge of prostration 
from overwork. 

Honoria had her mind made up. Billy’s 
mother should return with them after the 
Christmas dinner. For one thing, the 
dear baby was going into short frocks, 
and Honoria was not one to hire a needle- 
woman when a dependent could sew well. 

Soin Aunt Sophia’s drawing-room she 
was all affability. ‘You are looking well, 
extremely well,’’ she remarked to Billy’s 
mother. ‘‘We must carry you back with 
us to-night.” 

Billy’s mother was looking well; she 
was also looking ridiculously young for a 
woman of her years, with her brown hair 
waving prettily and her cheeks touched 
with color. 

“She isn’t strong yet,” put in Aunt 
Sophia, who was fairly beaming with good 
humor. 

‘Then home is the best place for her,” 
smiled Honoria. 

“I have persuaded your mother to take 
a nice long trip.’’ Uncle Robert addressed 
his remark to Billy. ‘You won’t know 
her when she returns.” 

‘‘And Molly is going, too,” chimed in 
that young lady, delightedly; ‘‘isn’t she, 
Uncle Robert?” 

“Oh, yes, Molly is going, too,’”’ he told 
her. 

Honoria stiffened visibly. If they 
thought Billy had nothing to do with his 
money but send his mother off in search 
of a milder ciimate, they were mistaken, 
As for Molly—Honoria’s lips set them- 
selves in a stiff line. Thenew year would 
begin a stern régime in the Barton house- 
hold. 

“It is like you to take a kindly interest 
in me and mine,”’ nearly choking over the 
word, ‘“‘and I feel so grateful! What trip 
do you advise, dear uncle?”’ 

“A wedding trip,” answered Uncle 
Robert, beaming on all as only an elderly 
man in love can beam; ‘‘a nice long wed- 
ding trip.” 

‘*There’s the dinner bell,”’ cried Aunt So- 
phia; ‘‘there’s no Christmas chime sounds 
sweeter, I take it.’’ And she whispered to 
Honoria, “If any one says I had aught to 
do with this, deny it if ye love me; ’twould 
fair break my heart to hear foiks think 
Sophia Hepburn had turned matchmaker 
in her old days. Billy’s mother is off 
your hands for good and all—eh?”’ 

Honoria answered never a word.— 
Toronto Globe. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SNOW-FLOWERS ON MY BIG CEDAR-TREE, 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

I do not often have two Sundays on two 
successive days in my busy life, but yes- 
terday and to-day—Feb. 23 and 24—have 
been Sundays to me, using the word to 
convey the idea of restful joy. Yesterday 
I was up just as the day was breaking, 
having planned for a trip to Allendale, 
our neighboring town, in view of the fact 
that I had gone to sleep under weather 
forecasts of exceptional mildness, which 
would make a drive of ten miles delight- 
ful. I put on a dressing gown, on getting 
up, kindled a fire with our fat lightwood 
splinters, and went to open a window to 
enjoy that always special beauty to me, 
the dawning of day. 

Lo, and behold! the face of the world 
was white with snow, for the first time 
this winter. I never was more amazed, 
and in my astonishment called out to my 
husband, ‘“‘O Doctor! Doctor! here’s the 
most beautiful snow that ever was.”’ 

And such it seemed to me, coming 80 
silently, lying so smoothly, and making of 
every twig and branch of leafless trees 
and of all the evergreens (cedars and 
mock oranges about my home) such things 
of beauty as best interpret the infinite. It 
seemed to me to call for the spirit of 
worship—silent contemplation. And the 
day that followed was of a piece with the 
dawn—air not bitter cold, by any means, 
and filled with infinitesimal white feathers 
—flakes that fell till afternoon, and heaped 
the snow several inches high. 

To those about me who thought it 
‘*would be sure to kill the fruit,” I said 
gleefully: ‘‘Why, snow is warm when not 
frozen. It is a blanket and a fertilizer in 
one; and I do not believe such dry snow 
will do harm to fruit or vegetables.’’ 

We have had no rain nor sleet with this 
beautiful snowfall; the skies cleared at 





Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs the 
stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 











Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic, 
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dusk, and by seven o'clock at night the 
heavenly concave was studded thick with 
stars, by whose light our world in its 
bridal array of stainless white purity 
looked fit to go to the altar. 

You may be sure I was up betimes this 
morning, and fairly throbbing with joy 
when I saw the sun get up, and first gild 
and seem to bring near the great woods 
that bound my horizon, and then send his 
beams to glorify the nearer landscape. 

Yesterday I seemed to see the foam 
flowings of ‘‘Niagara in winter,’’ as they 
look in the snow pictures of the blocked- 
up cataract at this season, but to-day my 
great cedar tree—the largest in this sec- 


tion of country—a mighty evergreen patri- | 


arch, has most held my attention with its 
similitude to an isolated mountain peak. 
So on these two Sundays of restful joy I’ve 
been to every window, up-stairs and 
down, on porch and piazza, to take in all 
the views of the soon-to-pass-away pan- 
orama drawn by great mother Nature’s 
most artistic hand. 


But here comes a quite mundane bit of | 


artistic work sent to me in my editoria) 
capacity. It is a beautiful folder, with 
maps, pictures and short descriptions of 


the South Carolina Interstate and West | 


Indian Exposition, which will open Dec. 1, 
1901, and last till June, 1902. Of special 
interest to me is the ‘‘Woman’s Depart- 
ment,” and the fact that Mrs. Sarah Cal- 
houn Simonds is president, Mrs. W. A. 
Pringle, secretary, and Miss Henrietta 
Murdock, treasurer. 


I quote the following from the Ezposi- 
“Some of the | 


tion Monthly for March: 
most popular and efficient of the repre- 
sentative women of Charleston have been 
chosen as Officers of the department, and 
placed upon the Board of Administra- 
tion.”’ 

The News and Courier, of Charleston, 
has again and again appealed to the 
women of the State as most potent factors 
in bringing to pass such an exposition as 
it is believed will give a vast impetus to 
the progress of our chief city and the 
whole State. 

This is evidently a great advance in the 
public opinion which, speaking through 
our Legislature in 1893, declined to make 
any appropriation for a State exhibit at 
Chicago World’s Fair, and barely recog- 
nized Miss Floride Cunningham as its 
Lady Commissioner. 

Miss Henrietta Aiken Kelly, it is inti- 
mated in the State, Columbia's big daily, 
will receive a commission from the Gov- 
ernor to introduce silk culture into South 
Carolina, with an eye to which that ener- 
getic lady will shortly send a supply of 
young mulberry trees from Lombardy, 
Italy (where she is at present), and also 
two Italians conversant with the manage- 
ment of silk worms. 

The trees will be planted in a certain 
portion of the grounds of the Exposition, 
and when the great Fair opens Miss Kelly 


will be on hand to give object lessons to | 


those who desire to learn. Who can say 

what enlargement this may mean to the 

women so often hampered by want of 

money? VirGINIA DURANT YOUNG. 
Fairfax, 8. C. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, VD. U., FEB. 19, 1901. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


A clear, cold wave has struck this city. | 


It seems like winter, yet the sunlight 
streams down from a blue sky where no 
snowflakes lurk, though boys and girls 
with skates flung over their shoulders are 
hurrying along the streets, seeking the 
ice-bound Potomac for an hour’s diversion 
of wheeling, flanking, and right-about- 
face on the glassy surface, equal to the 
mancuvrings of skirmish warfare. Ah, 
that sport loved of the New Englander— 
skating! How well I remember clumsy 
efforts on my part in childhocd to emulate 
the skatorial skill of native-born New 
England children, and what flat failures! 
Some other pen than mine must vaunt 
this pleasure and its exhilaration—the 
chill to the marrow of my spine is the 
vividest recollection of those skating 
days. 

Inauguration preparations are in the 
air. Unusual efforts are making to sur- 
pass all other pageants since the days of 
Grant. May the fourth of March dawn 
fair and clear and cold for the second in- 
augural of a President whose wisdom, 
judgment, and statesmanship have steered 


the Ship of State through the dangerous | 
sea of war with so little disaster to the | 


country that few of us realize the im- 
mense cause of rejoicing that is ours. 
The revelations of an impartial historian, 
even within our span of life, may yet 
cause us to rub our eyes and wonder: 
“Why, I was living then, but I did not 


realize what was going on.’’ So it is that | 


history takes the plain, everyday facts, 
and from cause and effect reveals the 
heroic side. 

As some of you doubtless are coming 
from Boston to take part in the festivities, 
let me mention a few places centrally 


located in Washington, where you may 
put up at moderate price, with good ac- 
commodation. Take 11th Street, N. W. 
First, on the corner of 11th and K Streets, 
there is Mrs. Lockwood’s, an excellent 
location, with a hostess who has largely 
been in touch with clubs and club work 
and women’s organizations in this city 
these many years. On the corner of 11th 
and G Streets is “La Fetra’s.”.. Do you 
know it? It will remind you of Paris, for 
the good cheer and general cheerfulness 
that pervade the dining-room are hardly 
excelled by a Parisian café. Its facade is 
more brilliant than neighboring surround- 
ings, with a row of electric lights that 
beam out welcome like the kindly smile 
| of its gracious hostess, Madame La Fetra. 
Let me not fail to mention Monsieur La 
| Fetra, whose air of complete indifference 
| to the complicated machinery of ‘‘running 
| a house” makes you suspect that he is the 
| power behind the throne, and that as- 
| sumed indifference may be the sure road 
to successful management. However that 
may be, be sure to stop at La Fetra’s over 
night, and set your watch in the morning 
| by the clock over the ‘‘Palais Royal’’ en- 
| trance opposite, That is another Parisian 
siggestion. Then start out to do Wash- 
ington. Washington is a city of restau- 
| rants. On 12th Street, between F and G 
Streets, three stand close together, with a 
neighborly rivalry of price that proves 
| the old adage that ‘competition is the life 
| of trade.”” Down on F Street, not far 
| from the Patent Office, between 9th and 
10th Streets, if you have Masonic proclivi- 
ties, seek Masonic Temple, where you will 
get well served and very reasonable food, 
| a special dish being clam chowder. Not 
| far from the Treasury Building, on F 
' Street between 14th and 13th Streets, the 
“Log Cabin’’ serves reasonable lunches. 
| Try a plate of hot cakes and maple syrup, 
| and tell me when you have tasted such 
maple syrup with the genuine maple 
flavor. Not recently, I’ll wager, from the 
| tin cans from your grocer. 

Lower down on 11th Street, between F 
| and D Streets, is the ‘‘Crown Restaurant.” 
| Pass it not by. But before you sit down 
| at one of the tables, go to the end of the 
| room and inspect thecounter. There you 
will see puddings with raisins that will 
remind you of long forgotten home feast- 
ings, salads with such liberal and creamy 
| coverings of mayonnaise you will wish to 
run off with a platterful, as well as tim- 
bales and other fragilities for more capri- 
cious appetites. But the presiding genius 
of the place is beyond all counter attrac- 
tions; it is Mr, - himself. He has 
an ideal head for a restauranter. Genial- 
ity and joviality beam from his counte- 
nance, and his keen humor bubbles out 
| 4pparently as inexhaustible as the pud- 
| dings he so liberally dispenses. Was it 
| not Brillat-Savarin, that famous French 
| chef, who said: “There is more rejoicing 
| over anew dish than the discovery of a 

new star’? For of such materialistic stuff 

are most of us made! To Mr. B , of 
| the “Crown Lunch Restaurant,’ I be- 
| lieve we shall yet be indebted for an 
| acknowledgedly new dish. 

By the law of contrasts I am yours in 
| the bonds of Ash Wednesday, 

ADELAIDE WILSON. 
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NEBRASKA. 
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To Nebraska Suffragists : 

With 80 many things crowding upon us, 
we must not forget the watchword which 
we realized so triumphantly last year: 
‘Double the Membership.”’ All our work 
aims to build an organization so strong 
that the opposition cannot prevail against 
us. In this the headquarters must do one 
part, the clubs another. 

It is our intention to double the field 
work, and thereby we hope to double the 
number of new organizations. But this 
will not double the membership of the 
State. Each club should make a strenu- 
ous effort to double its membership, and 
besides, to effect some new organizations 
in the county. Let half a dozen members 
of every club drive to aneighboring town, 
and hold a suffrage meeting. Ifthe senti- 

| ment is not sufficiently defined to effect an 
| organization, smile just as sweetly as if 
you had organized a club of twenty; take 
up the collection, distribute some litera- 
ture, and adjourn. Make a list of al] 
whom you find interested in the cause, 
and when you hold your next meeting, 
ask your club to send written invitations 
to these friends to attend, provide enter- 
tainment for them when they come, and 
give them a reception. Then in three 
months go back to their town and hold 
another meeting, and it will be an abnor- 
mal Nebraska town if you do not havea 
| flourishing club there within the year. 
| There is more h.althy suffrage sentiment 
in Nebraska than in any other State in the 
Union, outside of the four republics, and 
| the responsibility is upon us if we fail to 
crystallize it. 

The Sunday edition of the New York 
Sun, in which appear regularly the bril- 
liant suffrage articles of Ida Husted Har- 
per, may be secured, separate from the 





weekly numbers, at fifty cents for three 
months. These articles are frequently 
copied in the Nebraska State Journal 
under the headline, ‘‘The Cause of Wo- 
map,” 

The pupils of the Dakota City High 
School are preparing to debate the suf- 
frage question. Our sympathy is ex- 
tended to those who will be obliged to 
speak for the negative, as a large per 
cent. of the population of the town are 
members of the suffrage club. Mrs. Ida 
L. Denny, State recording secretary, 
writes an inspiring letter about Burt 
County, saying that the Tekamah Club is 
increasing its membership and has paid 
its pledge of twenty-five dollars to the 
headquarters, that a county convention will 
soon be held, and arrangements are being 
made to hold suffrage meetings in other 
towns of the county. Mrs, Anna W. Fan- 
ning, secretary of the Crawford Club, 
writes that in spite of the small-pox scare, 
new members have been added. Mrs, 
Hetty Jacobs, president of the New 
Helena Club, reports that the organiza- 
tion is flourishing, and is adding new mem- 
bers. Miss Grace Pelham, secretary of 
the Anselmo Club, one of the new organi- 
zations, writes that a canvass for new 
members will be made as soon as weather 
permits. This club meets every two 
weeks. Mrs. Sarah Buffum, president of 
the Tecumseh Club, reports enthusiastic 
meetings, new members and systematic 
work, 

Mrs. Mary Smith Boyden, of Ravenna, 
writes to the headquarters for literature 
to distribute in her town, sowing the seed 
which will result in future organization. 
Mrs, Lucy Merwin, of Beaver City, writes 
of the increased activity of her club. It 
has doubled its membership since last 
year. Dr.C. Pickett, of Broken Bow, has 
been elected corresponding secretary of 
the Broken Bow Suffrage Club, and he 
performs the duties admirably. Mrs. 
Linnie Faulkner, of Table Rock, who has 
travelled extensively over the State this 
winter, writes some valuable information 
to the headquarters about the location of 
the foreigners in this State, their attitude 
toward suffrage, and the best methods of 
reaching them. Mrs, Faulkner is greatly 
interested in the press work, and will be- 
come one of our regular contributors. 

The Blair Club sent a letter of thanks, 
written by our State treasurer, Mrs. K. W. 
Sutherland, to Mr. Will Maupin, of the 
World-Herald, for his fearless editorial, 
‘*‘Why the Woman.’’ Mr. Maupin informs 
us that he received a large number of 
complimentary letters, and a beautiful 
bouquet from the suffragists of the State, 
and he says these are some of the rewards 
that come to an editor when he does his 
duty. 

In almost every Monthly Letter we are 
enabled to give a report of some unique 
entertainment given by the enterprising 
club of Table Rock. The latest is the 
celebration of Miss Authony’s birthday. 
The unusual part of it was that almost 
the entire programme was rendered by 
the “Happy Husbands,”’ an organization 
of men who have the good fortune to be 
the husbands of the women who belong 
to the suffrage club. A carefully prepared 
paper was read by Mr. Sutton, and short 
addresses were made by Prof. Wimberly, 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Wright, 
and Rev. Mr. Shamel. Mr. Marble read an 
original poem, entitled, ‘‘Our Susan,’’ and 
a quartette of Happy Husbands sang a 
revised version of ‘Kingdom Comin’,”’ 
written by Mr. Marble. Being encored, 
they responded with another of Mr. Mar- 
ble’s songs, which Mrs. Marble declares 
was almost too gay for sober-minded men 
to sing. ‘But,’ she adds, ‘‘the spirits of 
Happy Husbands will effervesce when 
they get startel,’’ The entertainment 
was a success in every way, and great en- 
thusiasm prevailed. 

We have received letters from Minne- 
sota, California and Kansas, asking for 
information about the management of a 
State headquarters, especially in regard to 
the raising of funds to maintain the office. 
The Nebraska clubs are becoming the 
wonder and admiration of the suffragists 
all over the country. We have sung 
‘‘Nebraska to be Next’’ so constantly that 
we have come to believe it ourselves, and 
we are making the other States believe it 
with us. May Heaven hasten the day! 

LAURA A, GREGG. 

622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 


-_-—-— 


WISCONSIN. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Hon. David Evans, Assemblyman 
from Waushara County, has introduced in 
the Legislature an amendment to strike 
out the word ‘‘male’’ from the Constitu- 
tion, thus giving the women of Wisconsin 
full suffrage. It is expected that our 
friend Senator Stout, of Menominee, will 
introduce the measure in the Senate, and 
look after our interests in that body. 

L. M. EASTMAN, 


(Additional State Correspondence on Page 80.) 5 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, —s in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
ol Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
the principles which it advocates. 








In cases of catarrh Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
heals the tissues, builds up the system, 
expels impurities from the blood and 
cures, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1327. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily : the city 
proper and Longw rookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt 
BOSTON 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonabie prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRRi0T T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 





THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 





—_— 
THE AMERICAN 


KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 





Tf you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anns 
H. SHaw, Atiom Stone BLacKWELL, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” ‘North Shore” 
Special 8 ial 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Ocean, 
Uv. Boston 10.45 a. Mm. 2.00 P. wm. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M: 7.80 
* Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “* 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.804.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 “ 
** Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run om 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








kford, Freeport, Dubv jue, Inde 
Waverio, Wabsi bster ity, Fe & Di Dodge. "ack 
City, niso 


WUBLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-iorary moking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON G. P. Chicago. 








CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fal) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 

. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


= 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Chotula, 
The Valley and Hills wi Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
ege 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, ye 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the Pa elopment 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS. 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


ae E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The N, E. Women’s Press Association 
will give, about the middle of May, 
a unique and charming entertainment 
styled ‘Colonial Day.’’ There will be an 
attractive exhibition of different phases of 
colonial life in connection with sales of 
characteristic wares, and it is hoped to 
present Miss Wilkins’ striking drama of 
“Giles Corey’ as a matinee performance. 
All connected with the affair will be in 
costume, and no pains will be spared to 
carry out every artistic detail. 

Under the head of ‘Men and Meas- 
ures,’’ Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, suffragist, 
club woman and “Ellis Meredith’’ of the 
press, has been making excellent and 
characteristic comments in the Denver 
News on the proceedings of the Colorado 
Legislature. 


Mrs. Isabel Worrel Bali, of Larned, Kan., 
who is doing newspaper work in Wash- 
ington, has been elected president of the 
Potomac Woman’s Relief Corps. She is 
said to be the only woman ever given a 
seat in the congressional press gallery. 

Mme. Marguerite Durand, editor of 
La Fronde, the women’s daily paper 
published in Paris, had a table at the 
great ‘Press Bazar’’ held for a charitable 
purpose in London about three years ago, 
by the journalists of that city. She was 
the only person present on that occasion 
who represented either the French press 
or ‘‘woman’s rights.’””’ Mme. Durand now 
recalls with pleasure that Queen Alexan- 
dra, then Princess of Wales, bought at 
her table a copy of Zola’s ‘Le Réve,’’ with 
the author’s name on the title page—the 
only one of Zola’s novels that is wholly 
free from objectionable features. 

A cordial tribute to the new president 
of the New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation is paid by Harper's Bazar, which 
says: 

The recent election of Mrs, Annie G. 
Murray to the head of the New England 
Woman's Press Association adds another 
well-known name to the distinguished 
president list of this famous club, Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Mei- 
rill, Miss Helen M. Winslow and Mrs, Eliza- 
beth M. Gosse are among those who have 
preceded her. Mrs. Murray is the wife of 
Maj. G. F. H. Murray, a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, and a sister of 
Dr. William H. Devine, of Boston, Her 
education at the Convent of Notre Dame 
has been supplemented by special study 
and foreign travel. She began literary 
work in the ’808, on the Yankee Blade, 
which, continuing and enlarging, has 
brought her now a frequent contributor 
to Boston and New York newspapers and 
periodicals, Sbe has been an officer in 
the association for several years, and an 
active worker in its behalf; that she will 
be an excellent and popular leader none 
who know her ability and attractive per- 
sonality can doubt. The Press Association, 
founded in 1875, wields a strong influence, 
A chief object of its existence is to pro- 
mote acquaintance and good fellowship 
among newspaper women of New Eng- 
land, but scarcely less important is an- 
other object, that of forwarding philan- 
thropic and other worthy causes that may 
need press assistance and impetus. The 
160 members of the N. E. W. P. A. repre- 
sent, each of them, a nucleus of power, 
and some of these in a distinguished 
degree. 

Miss Katherine Eleanor Conway, one of 
the prominent members of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association, and also 
president of the John Boyle O'Reilly 
Reading Circle, is receiving many con- 
gratulations upon the success of her new 
book, ‘‘The Way of the World, and Other 
Ways,”’ which has already passed into its 
second edition. 

A popular magazine in New Orleans is 
Men and Matters, owned and edited by 
Miss Marie Evans. It has been indorsed 
as a suitable medium for the exploiting of 
Louisiana industries at the pan-American 
Exposition. Miss Evans intends to print 
5,000 copies per month for free circulation 
at the Exposition. 

The office of the Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon, 
which Mrs, Anna C. Wait edited for many 
years with her husband, the late Walter S. 
Wait, was burned recently with almost the 
entire contents. The building had always 
been owned by Mrs. Wait, and she shared 
in the work and management of the paper. 
The Beacon was one of the best and most 
progressive county papers ip the State. 
Mrs. Wait’s special department, ‘‘Woman 
as a Citizen,’ contained news of the suf- 
frage work, sustained by pithy arguments. 
This department, which had been dropped 
during the long illness of Captain Wait, 
had just been resumed, when the building 
was burned. The sympathy of many 
friends will go out to Mrs, Wait in these 
dark days of bereavement and misfortune. 

The International Press Union, which 
has just been holding its fourth Congress 
in Washington, D. C., was organized in 
that city, in 1898, when the first Con- 
gress was held. The second Congress was 





held in Washington, in 1899, the third 
in Detroit, Mich., May 30, 1900. The clubs 
in the Press Union are the Woman’s 
National Press Association, Denver Wo- 
man’s Press Club, Georgia Woman’s Press 
Club, Michigan Woman’s Press Club and 
the Pennsylvania Woman’s Press Club. 

F. M. A. 





A WOMAN'S RIGHTS PAPYRUS. 

One of the twenty-nine papyri pre- 
sented to the University of Pennsylvania 
is the “petition of Dionysia” to the pre- 
fect, and dates A. D. 186. It relates to 
her property rights under her marriage 
contract. It is a long, clear, powerful 
plea for her own rights asa woman. Her 
array of evidence and of precedents shows 
that Portia might just as well have been 
her name. Ww. C. W. 


SS OS ee 


OVER-TAXING WIDOWS. 


A paper read by Mr. Perry Niskern 
before the X-Ray Club of Berlin, treating 
of finances, taxes and other city affairs, 
was by vote of the club published in the 
city papers, in order that the facts set 
forth might receive general consideration. 
One of these facts is that the assessment 
of the real and personal property of every 
widow in Berlin, with perhaps two ex- 
ceptions, is largely in excess of that of 
other citizens. Mr. Niskern goes on to 
say: ‘‘The reason for it seems to be that 
they have no man to put in a kick, and 
advantage is taken of the fact that their 
husbands are dead. I have in mind one 
instance, which may be extreme, but it 
shows the situation. The widow of one 
of our citizens was very much surprised 
to find that the assessment on her home- 
stead, made soon after her husband’s de- 
cease, was increased $500, although there 
had been absolutely no change in the 
condition of the property, and no change 
in the circumstances, except that her 
husband had been placed beyond the op- 
portunity of objecting. Such things as 
these show the necessity that the city 
officers consider themselves to be under 
to raise money to pay expenses, when they 
are willing to take advantage of the 
woman who is unprotected. We should 
try to devise means to save the city from 
such unjust action.” 





or 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT RESPONSIBLE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The sentiments of men in high places 
are responsible for the terrible outrages 
on woman in the haunts of vice and on 
the highway. We cannot estimate the 
widespread demoralization, when a man 
like Dr. Abbott travels to another State 
to deprive women of their inalienable 
rights, of all those blessings which he 
prizes so highly for himself. It would 
have been bad enough for Dr. Abbott to 
have gone before the Legislature of his 
own State, to deprive his own mother, 
wife, sister, or daughter of justice, lib- 
erty, and equality; but to face the highly 
educated women of Massachusetts, his 
peers in virtue and intelligence, and in 
their own capitol, under their own flag, to 
protest against their admission to the 
most sacred rights of citizens, is as bad as 
going into a neighbor’s home, and denying 
him an honored seat at his own table. 

Suppose Dr. Abbott had appealed to 
the Legislature of New York for the res- 
titution of some sacred right, what would 
he have thought and said if Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Ednah D. 
Cheney, and Alice Stone Blackwell had 
come in hot haste from Massachusetts to 
implore the legislators of New York to 
refuse his appeal as unreasonable and dan- 
gerous to the public good? Where did 
Dr. Abbott get his inalienable rights? 
Precisely where these ladies got theirs, in 
the necessities of his being. They need 
all these rights, just as be does, for their 
growth and development. The outrages 
against woman, of daily occurrence, are 
sufficient proof that she must hold the 
means of protection and defence in her 
own hands. It is a wild and guilty fan- 
tasy to suppose that all women’s interests 
are safe in the hands of all men. 

Individual conscience and judgment are 
the foundation stones of a republican gov- 
ernment and a true civilization. What- 
ever lessens woman's self-respect, or the 
respect of others for her, is demoralizing 
to the entire race. The following item, 
now going the rounds of the press, illus- 
trates the opinion of another man in a 
high place; and the want of self-respect 
in her who would bury the woman be- 
neath the Queen: 

At the services yesterday morning in 
the Temple Emanu-El, Rabbi Joseph Silver- 
man spoke on ‘The Lesson from the Life 
of the Late Queen Victoria—the Royalty 
of True Womanhood.” 

‘Victoria was the uncrowned Queen of 
the whole world,” said thespeaker. ‘‘As- 
cending the throne in her teens, she then 
displayed the qualities which have marked 
her entire reign—the simplicity, modesty, 
graciousness, and veracity of true woman. 
hood. Victoria never forgot the woman 
in the Queen. She presented in her life 





not the royalty of a monarch, but the roy- 
alty of true womanhood.”’ 

At the time of her marriage, the speaker 
went on to say, an incident had occurred 
which was illustrative of ber whole life. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had ap- 
proached her just before the service, and 
suggested that in view of her place it 
might be well to omit the word “obey” 
from the ceremony. ‘My lord, omit 
nothing,”’ she had replied. ‘I wish to be 
married as a woman, not as a Queen.” 

This one act of Victoria, and of Wilhel- 
mina also, has been more praised by 
churchmen than any other. But it is not 
an evidence of simplicity, modesty, or 
true womanhood willingly to accept a 
position of subjection, to be given away 
like a piece of merchandise, or to promise 
to obey, like a slave, another imperfect 
mortal. This part of the marriage cere- 
mony should be abolished altogether by 
the authorities of the Church, out of re- 
spect for the dignity and honor of the 
mothers of the race. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


DR. ABBOTT OUT OF PLACE. 


When Helen F. Wingate and others ask 
for legislation to permit women taxpayers 
who possess the qualifications of male 
voters to cast their ballots in all munici- 
pal elections, they present a perfectly rea. 
sonable proposition, worthy the favorable 
consideration of the Legislature. It does 
not meet the case to say that some women 
so situated do not care to vote. The right 
should be conferred, and the question of 
its exercise will then rest with the indi- 
vidual conscience. Here is the historic 
protest against taxation without represen- 
tation, a principle as vital to-day in this 
new phase of it as it was when the fathers 
insisted upon it, and fought out their 
cause to a triumph for liberty. It is per- 
fectly evident that such a demand cannot 
be side-tracked with any hope of thus dis- 
posing of it. It will not stay settled until 
it has been righteously settled. This is 
the nature of demands involving rights. 
To permit women to vote in school mat- 
ters is to admit the logic that demands 
fuller suffrage for them. Massachusetts 
will have to go further, and the advance 
provided for in this petition need not 
scare any one, not even Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott—who, by the way, is not a citizen of 
this State, and so was out of place at the 
recent State House hearing. We are 
pretty competent home rulers in Massa- 
chusetts, with quite enough reactionaries 
of our own.—Springfield Republican. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr, Agnes M. Gardner, of Toledo, O., 
has been appointed assistant physician to 
the Hospital for the Insane at that city. 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam, A. B., M. D., is 
secretary of the Citizens’ Committee of 
Playgrounds, Providence, R. 1., and does 
active service in promoting vacation 
schools. 





Mary Maria Cutler, a graduate of the 
medical department of the University of 
Michigan, class of 1888, has for the past 
seven years been a medical missionary to 
Korea, under the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. She has been in charge of 
the Methodist hospital and dispensary at 
Seoul. Dr. Cutler is nowin America, and 
recently visited her alma mater. She ex- 
pects to return to her work in Korea. 

Mrs. Emma Boose Tucker, B. S8., has 
been awarded for the second time the Lucy 
S. Ingals Prize Scholarship of the North. 
western University Woman’s Medical 
School. This scholarship was established 
by Dr. E. F. Ingals, and is conferred 
for original work, or may be awarded 
as two balf scholarships to a member of 
the second and a member of the third year 
classes respectively who shall attain the 
highest average in medical studies for 
that year. It is conferred only upon stu- 
dents possessing the degree of Bachelor of 
Science or Bachelor of Arts, or a degree 
of equal rank from a first-class university 
or college. 

Grace Fairley Robinson, M. D., Ch. M., 
is said to be the first woman in Australia 
to graduate from a medical school. She 
has taken her degree as bachelor of medi- 
cine and master of surgery of Sydney 
University with distinguished honors. 
This enterprising and persistent young 
woman never failed in an examination, 
and always stood first in her class, be'og 
the first of her sex achieving brilliant dis 
tinction through all the difficult course of 
Sydney University. 





Ladies’ Golf Capes 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


BOSTON. 





Hamilton Place, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
KANSAS. 


Topeka, KAn., Marcu 4, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I have to report substantial progress in 
the battle for presidential suffrage. First, 
we carried the Senate by a majority of 22 
to 8. We were sure of a majority in the 
House. The Speaker had said to the 
president of the Senate: “If you pass it 
in the Senate, we will do so in the House.” 
We had the votes there, and they knew it. 
Not one word was said against the consti- 
tutionality of the bill. No one here 
doubts its constitutionality. (I had it put 
through the Judiciary Committee pur 
posely to settle that point.) Had there 
not been a State election between now and 
the national election of 1904, we should 
have been allowed to carry our meas- 
ure. But the party leaders argued: 
‘“‘Women will not be voters at the State 
election of 1902, They cannot help us 
at that time. This action may cause us 
to lose the State.”” The next day the 
Senate voted to reconsider. The Senate 
leader offered tocompromise with us. He 
said: “If you will not take it to the 
House, we will not reconsider.” Some of 
our friends favored making this agree- 
ment, but I would not consenc. It is no 
use to compromise on this question. 

I think we have the State now, and we 
certainly have the Legislature with us. 
Had you seen the lobby against us you 
would have been convinced that we area 
power. Every opposition element in the 
State was there. They began to fight us 
the morning of the vote in the evening. 
Twelve hours were not enough for all that 
force to overcome our majority. But the 
enemy worked all night. They were at it 
again early next morning. 

Iam glad that we made the effort. I 
consider that it is a victory, though for 
the moment it counts as failure. 

We shall at once begin the work of 
organization. Mrs. Johns seemed to 
catch her old vigor from our battle. 

Yours for victory, . H. K. 


a 
IDAHO. 


During a discussion, recently, in the 
Idaho House, on a bill giving married 
women the right to dispose of their indi- 
vidual property without the sanction of 
their husbands, a constitutional objection 
was raised, and a Representative asked 
Chief Justice Quarles, of the State Su- 
preme Court, who was in the chamber, to 
express an opinion on it. While refrain- 
ing from passing on the legal phase, the 
judge took occasion as a citizen, he said, 
to express himself strongly in favor of the 
bill. Justices Sullivan and Stockslager, 
who were present, also spoke a few words 
in its favor. 
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OHIO, 


The Susan B, Anthony Club of Gincin- 
nati, O., celebrated Miss Anthony’s 81st 
birthday by holding a meeting at which 
they reviewed her life and work. An 
original poem in her honor was read by 
Frances Langworthy Taylor, and a tele- 
gram of congratulation was sent her. Dr, 
S. M. Siewers is getting up a club of sub- 
scribers for the WoMAN’'sS JOURNAL. 











MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

LEXINGTON.—On March 6 the League 
met at the house of its president, Abram 
W. Stevens, who read a paper entitled, 
“Aristocracy or Democracy, Which?” 
Among those who took part in the discus- 
sion were William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. 
Charles F. Carter, Dr. Piper, Mr. Henry 
H. Putnam, and others, At the January 
meeting William Lloyd Garrison spoke on 
‘‘Democracy,’’ at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. George S. Jackson, and a lively dis- 
cussion followed. 


WELLESLEY HILiLs.—The League held 
a largely attended debate in the Unitarian 
Church. Mr. Warren A. Rodman pre- 
sided. The speakers in the affirmative 
were Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Mrs. Mary 
Carret and Rev. John Snyder; in the nega- 
tive, Mr. J. T. Hardy, Mr. C. Everett 
Washburne and Mrs. J. E. Rothery. Mrs. 
A. J. George summed up for the negative 
and Prof. Ellen Hayes for the affirmative, 
When the negative invited Mrs. George to 
come and help them, the affirmative in- 
vited Miss Blackwell. Mrs. George, learn- 
ing of this, refused to come unless Miss 
Blackwell were excluded. The officers of 
the League, rather than spoil the debate, 
withdrew their invitation to Miss Black- 
well, with Miss Blackwell’s own entire ap- 
proval, It was a large and lively meeting, 
and =~ League is much pleased with the 
result. 











Miss Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, an- 
nounces her spring opening of ladies’ cot- 
ton shirt waists. They are in beautiful 
white effects with embroideries and laces, 
also Anderson’s ginghams and percales. 
The models are very attractive and beau- 
tifully shaped, being made to order for 
Miss Fisk’s trade. 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School,Corning, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE.—The management 
offers another dramatic novelty the com- 
ing week in Edward Elsner’s stage version 
of “Under Two Flags,” by Ouida. This 
‘‘atory of the household and the desert”’ 
suggests the striking contrasts. The story 
lends itself easily to dramatic treatment, 
and offers opportunities for most effective 
work, Elaborate scenic surroundings are 
promised, with original and selected inci- 
dental music. At the Monday matinee 
will be presented choice chocolate bon- 
bons. 

seaepaiiiaaiidiadats 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE. — 
The stars assembled at Boston Music Hall 
next week will include several of the most 
successful and celebrated artists in the 
world, Prominent will be Henry Lee, 
whose “Great Men, Past and Present’’ 
have brought him fame. Staley and Bir. 
beck, ‘*‘The Musical Blacksmiths,” will be 
retained, and Lew Bloom, one of the fun- 
niest blackface comedians; Harry Watson, 
in farce comedy; Turner’s pickaninnies; 
Julian Rose, Hebrew impersonator; the 
Rixford Brothers, acrobats; Jane Whit- 
beck, a charming comedienne; Mr. and 
Mrs. Neil Littlefield; Orville and boy; 
Sunataro, magician; Dean Jose and others, 








MARCH AND THE LION. 





Something Better Than the Old Saw. 


The saying about the lion and the lamb 
in March often proves false, but there is 
another and a better one which is literally 
true. When March comes in and finds 
you taking Hood's Sarsaparilla to purify, 
enrich and vitalize your blood, you may 
expect, when it goes out, that it will leave 
you free from that tired feeling and with 
none of the boils, pimples and eruptions 
which manifest themselves because of 
impure blood inthe spring. If you have 
not already begun taking Hvod’s Sarsa- 
parilla for your spring medicine, we ad- 
vise you to begin today. We assure you 
it will make you feel better all through 
the coming summer. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
March 11,3 P.M. The Discussion Committee 
will bring up the subject of Prison Reform. The 
chief speaker will be Mrs. Florence Spooner. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 





Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW H. EDWARDS. 


2d Door South of Winter St. 








Established 1872. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS, 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. “The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists frow 
New England, especially fer Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON, 











EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, ““*™sov.Sron “*” 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 
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